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r.%. Comedies of Plautus, tranflated into familiar Blank Verfe 


, i { 70a Uj 4 
by the Gentleman who tranflated The Captives. Vols. Il. andlV. 
Svo. 12s. Becket. 7726 


\¢ fame time that we congratu'ate the public on the 
sali of this valuabie undertaking, we cannot but offer 
2ns io the veitaiah ory of the le enous tranflator of the two 
frit volumes. We woule not hereby fuggeft any invidious come 
parifon, “he tranflator of the volumes before us is confefle. dy 
geatieman of confiderable merit and abilitics. We mean pie 
to expre (s our private and perfonal concern for the lois of the 
late Mr. Thornton, whom we knew, and whom to have known 
muft be to]ament. His friendly temper, his fine ciafic tatte, 
his | pleafant manners and lively fancy, can never be remeinbered 
Wiinout a mixture of pleafure and regret. 

vir, \arner, who tranflated the Capti ves, printed in the two 
firft volumes, has taken up Plautus where Mr. Thornton laid 
hin down, Something the lait-mentioned tranflator had done 
toward the volumes before us, aad whaf he had done Mr. War wwe 
has relpecttully preferved. This confifted of the fir and fecond 
Acts of tse Menzchmi, with the Prologue, and the whole Grit 
A&, with the firft Scene, and fomewhat. ‘more, of the fecond 
A +t of the Enidicus. 

Thefe two yalumes contain nine of the comedies of Plautus ; 
ond four only remain to appear in a fifth volume of this tranila- 
tion, which is in great forwardnefs, and wil] be given to the 
public, if the tranflator, as he modeftly exprefles himfelf, fhall 
be judged not abfolutely to have failed in fo arduous an un- 
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CCrtagine. 
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timul be allowed the undertaking had its difficuliies ; fcr 


4b MUU Oe 
Hautus is no ¢ ? author; agid it required confiderable fkill in 
Vii 3 the 
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the antiquities of Greece and Rome, as well as a great fhare 
of claffical learning to underftand him. Notwithftanding this, 
we have the pleafure of being well fatisfied that Mr. Warner 
is far from having failed in his attempt. In juftification of this 
opinion, we fha!] prefent our Readers with a Scene or two from 
the Mofiellaria, or, as the tranflator calls it, the Apparition, 

In the fecond Scene of the firft Act, Philolaches, an extra- 
vagant young fellow, appears on the {tage in a very moral folt- 
loquy, full of refolutions of amendment, which the appearance 
of his miftrefs Philematium, and her maid Scapha, very foon 
put anendto, The fcenes abound with wit and with ftrong 
traits of nature and character. 


The APPARITION. 
Act I. Scene Il. 
Enter PHILOLACHES. 


Put. Pve long and often thought, and argued deep, 
And in my heart (* if I have any heart) 
Have long debated and revolv’d, What’s man, 
fuft born, to be compar’d to? and have now 
Found out his hikenefs. Man is a new houfe— 
Jl] tell you how; and, though you think it not, 
I will convince you, what | fay is true.— 
When you have heard, you'll think and fay as I do. 
end me your ears, and you thal! hear my arguments ; 
For Pd have all as knowing as myfelf- 
As foon as e’er an ediiice 1s plann’d, 
Built up in taite, and + pohth’d with exa&nefs, 
‘The architect's commended : and his houte 
By all approv’d ; each takes it for a model, 
And fpares no pains, no colt to have one like it. 
But when a tenant comes, unthrifty, mean, 
Neglecttul, with a lazy family, 
The faulr ts ttrait upon the building laid ; 
Good in itielf, but kept in bad repair.— 
Then, as it often happens, comes a ftorm ; 
Demolithes the tiling, fpoils the gutters, 
And the too careleis owner takes no heed 
‘Vhe damage to repair. A thower fucceeds ; 
Wafhes the walls, the roof admits the water, 
‘fhe weather rots the builder’s edifice, 
‘the houte avaws worie by ufe: and in all this 
“the architect as not at ali to blame— 
A great part of mankind affect delay ; 


Sf f bave ary bart] The original is, i c# guod mibi cor, if I bave any 
giurage We ufe our word Jatin the fame double tente. 
b ~— poli h’'d with w2chiejs| From this and other patlages in our author, where 
a hove 1s Compared to a murror, it thould feem probable that the houfes of the Ro- 
mans were poh Med on the outiide, 
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And, if it coft them money to repair it, 

t Delay it ftill, till every wall falls in, 

And the whole’s new again from the foundation—— 
Thus much for buildings.x—Now, how men are like them. 
Firft then—All parents are their children’s architeéts ; 
They firft lay the foundation, and then raife 

The fuperftru€ture of their education— 

They carefully add firmnefs ; that they may 

Become good men ; and be an ornament 

As well as ufe and fafeguard to their country— 
And to fuch ends, they fpare nor coft nor pains ; 
Expence * on this account, they count for nothing : 
Refine their manners, teach them letters, laws: 
And by their coft and care, endeavour itill 

That other men fhould with their children like them— 
+ Then to the army—There their fathers place them 
Under protection of fome great relation ; 

And fo they pafs out of the builder’s hands, 

*Ere they have ferv’d a year—You then may fee 

A fample how the building may turn out. 

For I myfclf, as long as I was under 

The builder’s hands, was fober all the time, 

And honeft—But as foon as e’er I follow’d 

My own inventions, I at once undid 

All that my architect had done before. 

Then enter’d idlenefs—That was the ftorm 

Brought on my hail and rain; quite overthrew 

My modefty, || and each reitraint of virtue, 

And utterly until’d me—Heedlefs I, 

Again to cover in my edifice ; 

Love, like a torrent, rufh’d into my heart, 
O’erflow’d my breaft, and foak’d quite through my foul. 
And now, my fortune, credit, and fair fame, 

My virtue and my honour, all have left me. 

By negligence, I'm grown ftill worfe and worfe ; 
Thefe rafters are fo ruinous, fo foul, 

With rotting moifture, that, by Pollux’ temple, 

1 fee no means remain to patch it up: 

The whole mutt fall, and its foundation fail, 
Without an hand to help me. My foul’s vex’d, 
When I but think of what t once have been, 


~~. 
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1 Delay it fill, till every wall falls in] A feniment not much unlike this we 
meet with in Holy Scripture. 

“ By much flothfulnets the building decayeth, and through idlenefs of the bands 
the honte droppeth through ” Eccicfiates, chap. x. ver, 38. 

* sn this account they count for notbinz] There {s a jingie between fumptus and 
furptui, which we have here endeavoured at imitating. 

+ Then to tke armymmThere their fathers place them—Under protefion of fome great 
relation} ~The Romans always appuinted a guardian to their fons the firft year they 
*ntered inte the military fervice. De L’Osuvae. 

|) = and each refrain of virtue] The original is, Hac verecunciam mibi et wire 
foe modum deturbavit, Wirtutis modum, i.e. medur guem virtus flaiyit, th: refiraints 
oF limitation impoled ty eirtue. The fame idea is ato exprefled atterwasds by modeftia. 
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And whatI am. None of my ace more acive, 

{ Or at the difcus, javelin, ball, at wreftling, 

In horfemanfhip, in racing, or in arms— 

I then enjoy’d me, an example liv’ d 

* Of thrift and of hard living ; an example 

The beft have « copied ; but | now have found 

By following my inv entions, after all, 

lam myfelf become as ’twerc juft nothing. [ Exit. 


Scene Tlf, 


Enter PHILEMATIUM and SCAPHA., 
Puritem. By Caitor’s temple! now | fwear, my Scapha, 
I’ve not this loag while bath’d with greater pleafure ; 
Nor ris’n more pure irom the cold wave, than now. 
Secs. + Th’ event of every thing with you fucceeds, 
|| Like the rich harveft to the vear 








T Or at the aif-us—| The cifcus or quoit was made of flone, iron, or copper, 
five or fix fingers broad, and more than a foot long. T! hrowing this was an exerciie 
among the Greeks and Romans ; 3; and he who threw it highefl aad fartheft was the 
victor. At vw coe; marie gymnafiica. 

7 Of thrift ANG d of k bard lie wn z] I "i Fitah, 7 Veo lupe, th at 3S, fays Lambin, curtier ef 
ita taren jucunde, This feems forced. We rather approve of Acidius’s correction, 
wictitabam haud wvolupe, agreeable to which we have tranflated the paflage. 

+ The event of ew ry thirg, &c.} Something fimilar to this we again meet with 
tn our author—— 

tu. Quin tu iflas omittis nugas, ac mecumt huc irtro ambula: ? 

Ch. Holpes refpordi t; Zacynt! 9 ficos freri ven malas. 
Eu, Nihil mentitus eft. Ch., Sed de cmca fefe inaudiffe autur-a? 

he . : - 4, ‘ 

Flic Athenis efe.. — a Mercator, A&V, Scene !l. Viacz. 
“vte Have done with trifling, and walk in with me? 
Cb, ’Faith, fays mine hoit, the figs, Sir, at Zacyathus 

Are no bad figs. 





Ext. Your hoft is in the right, 
Cha. As for your miffrefs, 1 believe, i ve heard 
She is at Athens-——--— CouMAN. 

There is a pafiage in Shakefpeare fo extremely like this, that Iocan icarce think 
it poflidle, but that jaftly admired dramatic writer, muft have had his eye upon ie. 
It isin t Henry IV. AGI, Scene Wi. between Prince Henry and Failfiatt, — 

Fal, ** —Js not mine hoftefs of the tavern a {weet wench ? 

P, Hen. ** As the honey of Hybla, my od jad ot the caltle ; and is not a buff-jer- 
kin a molt {weet robe of durance ? 

Ful, ** How now, how now, mad wag > What in thy quips and thy quidcitces ? 
What a plague have I te do with a boff-jerkin > 

P. Hen, ** Why, whata pox! have 1 to do with my hofte.s of the tavern >” 

This has been oblerved by Mr. Colman in a nete on the above cited pafiage in The 
Merchant, in the fecond volume of this work, Act V. Scene Ih. V. 140. . 

|) Like the rich barvef to the ye ar——] The original is, welut berno miffis megno 


fuit. Hornus properly henif S, of tbe préfent year, So Horace ufes it. 


Et horrd dulci vina promens dolia 


Dape: inci if ‘asa if are 





Evode ile Ve 476 
lf unbought dainties crown thcir fes R, 
And lufcious wines fro: this year’s vintage preft, FRANCIS. 





Ufed here for the year in general, The time of this drama is made the very late 
ter end of autumn, and probably was aéted firft at that feafon of the year, i,e@ im 
November. For after this harveft and the vintage were nded, fi Rivais were cele- 
brated in honour of Barc a ; ind dramatic enteriainments always had a principal 
fhare ia all the fefivals ot that god, 

PiILEM. 
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PurtLtem. What’s harveft 





To my cold bath? 
Sca. Juft what your bath’s to harveft, 


Reenter PHILOLACHES. 
Piirot. [apart.] Love’s lovely goddefs! This, this is my ftorm 
"J hat ftrip’d the modetty once cover’d me. 
Cupid and love have rain’d into my breatt, 
Nor can | roof itin. My heart’s ttrong walle 
Soak’d through, my fabric fails— 
Puitem. | prithee, Scapha, 
Look if this drefs becomes me; fer I'd fain 
Pleafe my Philolaches, * my lov’d protector— 
Sca. Piva pretty perion, is it not adorn’d 
Enough with pretty manners? No: our garments 
The men admire not, but + what ituffs them out. 
Puito.. [apart.] Now as the gods fhall love me, Scapha’s waggith. 
How knowing the jade is! and how prettily 
She has learnt the art of love, and lover’s maxims ! 
Puirev. What fay you now? 
Sca. What fhould I fay ? 
Puitem. Look at me; 
And {cee if this becomes me ?— 
Sca. In yourfelf 
You are fo handfome, every thing becomes you. 
Pitot. [apart.] ‘Vhis day, my Scapha, fhalt thou find me grateful ; 
Nor ever fhall thy praife of her I love 
Pals unrewarded - 
Puicem. I’d not have you flatter me. 
Sca. A fimple woman! Had you rather then 
Be diicommended, when there is no room for’t, 
‘Than prais’d with truth ¢ By Pollux! I’d much rather 
Be {poxen well of, though there were no truth in’t, 
Than be found fault with; and to have my beauty 
A laughing-ftock for others— 
Puivem. I love truth; 
And with to have it always fpoken to me: 
J hate a liar. 
Sca. May you fo love me, 
So may your own Philolaches love you 
As you are truly charming ! 
Puito.. [apart.) Ah! the jade? 
} What adjuration!—By my love to her! 











Why 
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‘ ‘y loud proteEor—m] The original is, meo ocells, m:e9 patroro. We have, 
in orcer to be fhort, thus tranflated it. But if the full meaning of oce!/um was to be 
exprefled, we might add, dear tv me, as the apple of my eye. Our Engtith word pa- 
tror, has a different meaning from that of patronus, as uied by the old Romans, who 
meant by it proteétor in their law-fuits, and other affairs, 

T what fiv fs them out,} i e. the body. 

} Vbat aajuration !——] The allufion is to that adjuration, common with the 
Romans to the truth of what they fad. did me dij ament 1 So may the gods love me: 


3 which 
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Why was not added, by her love to me! 
You've loft again your promis’d recompence. 
Then | revoke my gifts; ’tis over with you. 
Sca. By Pollux! ’tis amazing! you that are 
So clever, fo adcomplith’d, fo brought up, 
And not a fool, fhould aé fo foolifhly— 
PHiLeM. Tell me, if I’m in fault 
Sca. By Caftor! yes. 
It is a fault, when your whole with is center’d 
In him alone, and ftill to humour him 
Your chief regard ; all other men defpis’d. 
* Tis a wife’s duty, not a courtezan’s, 
To be devoted to a fingle lover, 
Purnor. [apart.| Jove! what a plague is this come to my houfe? 
May all the gods in the worft way confound me, 
If I be not the death of that eld jade, 
By hunger, thirft and cold 
. Paitem. F would not Scapha 
Should counfel me bad meafures 
Sca. Fool indeed ! 
If you can think to keep this man for ever 
Your friend and benefaflor, Take my warning, 
When age and when fatiety come on, 
He will defert you 
Pairem., Nay, PT hope not fo. 
Sca. + Things we not hope for, oftner come to pafs, 
Than things we wifh—If you’l} not take my word, 

















which implied am imprecation on themfelves, if what they faid was not true; but ex- 
preffed only a with or prayer, that the gods might love them. Only in this latter 


fenfe, Philolaches underitanding Scapha’s oath, took offence at it, It might there- 
fere be tranflated as well thus— 


What with was that! that fo I might love her! 
Why was not added, fo may the love me! 


* "Tis a wife's duty, not a courtexan’s, 


To te devoted to a fingle lover.} This fentence we meet with in Te- 
| rene*; but expretied more at large, It is fpoken by a courtezan. 


Nam vobis expedit effe bonas, nos quibufcum res ff non finunt, 

SQuippe forma impulfi nofira, nos amatores cvlunt: 

Hac ubi immutata oft, illt fuwm animum alio conterunt. 

Nifi fi profpesium intcrea aliguid eft, defevta vivimus, 

Pobis cum uno femel, ubi etatem agere decretum ‘ft vira 

Cujus mos maxume 'B ccnfimihs usftrum, hi fe ad vos applicart. 
Heautontimoreumenct, AG UL. Scene lV. Bacchis. 

Virtue’s your intereft ; thofe with whom we deal, 

Forbid it to he ours: for our gillants, 

Charm’d with our beauty, court ms but for that ; 

Which fed.ng, they transfer their love to others, 

It then mean-while we lock not to ourfelves, 

We live forlorn, deferted and diftreft. 

You, when you've once agreed to pafs your life 

Bound to one man, whofe temper fuits with yous, 

He too attaches his whole heart to you, CormMaANs 


t Things we not bope for, &c.}) See the fame fentiment exprefitd in a manner 4 
“tte dhfferent, AGAR Sone tl. V. &2, 
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Let faét convince you. See an inftance here, 
In what I now am, and in what I have been. 
I once had my admirers, as you now ; 
And was to one devoted—And that one 
Left me, as foon as age began to change 
The colour of my hair—Deferted me— 
And this will be your cafe— 
Puitor, [apart.] | fearce refrain 
From plucking out the eyes of this incendiary. 
Tis right I keep myfelf alone for him, 
Who of himfelf alone, with his own money 
Gave me my freedom. 
Puitor. [apart.] By the immortal gods! 
She’s a {weet girl—and of chafte difpofition ! 
By Hercules! I’ve done well; and | rejoice, 
That I’m not worth a drachma for her fake. 
Silly indeed !— 
Puitem. Why fo?— 
Sca. To be uneafy, 
Whether or no he loves you.— 
PxHitem. And why, prithee! © 
Should I not he uneafy ? 
Sca. You’re now free: 
You have what you defire—Ot his free choice 
If now he did not love you, he’d have loft 
The money which he gave to buy your freedom. 
[apart,| Vl die myfelt, by Hercules! but [ll put 
That jade to a moit cruel death! This bawd, 
This ill-perfuading bawd is abfolutely 
Corrupting of the girl— 
Puitem. No, never can [ 
Repay, as he deferves, my obligations. 
Scapha, perfuade me not to love him lefs. 
Expect then, if you will devote your prime 
To him alone, to figh in vain when old— 
[apart.] O that I now were chang’d into a quinfey, 
To feize her throat, and ftrangle the vile jade. 
"Tis fit that | preferve the fame mind now 
That my defires obtain’d ; to compafs which, 
I footh’d him with carcifes—- 
Puiror. [apart.] May the gods 
A& all their pleafure on me, for that {peech, 
If I’d not free thee once again! and be 
The death of Scapha !— 
Sca. If you’re well affur’d 
Your lover ftill will to your yoke fubmit, 
And be your own for life, e’en hamour him, 
And him alone.—* Be to him like a wife. 
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© ~~ Be to bim like a wife } Limiers teils us from Feftus, thet it was atual, when 
they drefled women on their wedding-day, for the marriage ceremony, to add fix rows 
of curls to their hair; and that this ancient co?em was in imitation of tne Venal 


irgins, who were drefled in that manner. 


tome @ wif, (0 Marrye 


So that capere crines was uled to mean, to 
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Pitre. People thrive well but as their names are fair, 
Let me but keep my faine and charatter, 
I fhall be rich eocugh 
Puitoi. fapart.] By Hercules! 
If it muft come to felling, I'l] e’en fell 
My father, rather than I'll fuiver thee 
To want, or be a beggar white I live— 

Sca. What's to become then of your other lovers ? 
Puitem. They’ll love me better when they fee me grateful, 
Puiton. [apart.] O that 1 now could hear my father’s dead, 

‘That [ at once myfelf might difinherit, 
And inake this girl my heir ; 
Sca. He can’t hold lone. 
Whole days and nights ¢onfum’d in eating, drinking, 
No thoucht of thriit—the fellow’s a meer ity— 
Pi:rrov. |apart.] By Hercules! you firit ihall feel my thrift, 
For you no more fhall eat and drink with ~. 
Privem. Speak well of him ; ; talk on: but if you abufe him, 
By Caftor’s temple! you fhal! fuffer for it. 
PriloOt. [ apart. | By Pollux’ temple! * had I facrifie’d 
To mighty Jove what I dtiburs’d for her, 
TV'd rot fo well beitow’d it—Mark how well, 
How heartily fhe loves me—Wilely done, 
To plead my caufe, I’ve freed - + an advocate. 
Sca. Phiilolaches, I fee, outweighs mankind 
In your eteem—Id better join with you 
Than fmart for him, Sete you're fo well affur’d 
He’li be your friend for ever 
Puinem. t Reach the mirror ; 
The cafket too, where all my trinkets are: 
Quick! that J may be drefs'd, when my delicht, 
My dear Philolaches fhall hither come. 
Sca. ‘Phe woman that negleéts herfelf, her vouth, 
Had need a mirror ufe: but why fhould you, 
Who are yourlelf a mirror to the mirror? 
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*— fad T facr’ fie’d to mighty Four what f difours d por ber, Pd not fo we MW bePoa 
it—] "Tis T think, a litle furprifing the Komans would Soffer iach a fentiment 
upon the flage, fo dese gatory from the hoacur of their fupreme pod. 

$ —an advocate] a protefor, i.e. an acvuscate. The original as, patronum, Lee 
the preceding Note ®, P. 253 of this Article. | 

1 Reach the mirror. : The ancien’s mace th-ir mirrors (what we now call /oolirge 
giaffe:) of metal fincly polith’d; fometimes of brafs and tin mixed together, but 
more commonly of filver, 

Ut omnia de {tec ulis $ perara niur hoe loce, of ‘rina apud m3 jore § fie rant Brurec 7: fra, 


franno et @ré mi xius. P; alaia furt argentea, Prip: t Praxtveles megzri Pompen 
“alate, muperqgue credi Caepium, certiorvrem i imeginem reddi i, QUre op. Ofity ar tr fase 
Prrrius, Nat. Huff. Nb ager cap. Q. 
To £0 through in this place with all things concerning had looking ziatles, the cel 


known in old time unto our anceflors came from Brur ditt, and thole seated of tin 
and brafs tempered together, But when iilver mirrors came in place, thofe went down, 
and thefe were preferred before them, ‘The fir# that mace them of filver, was 
Praxiteles, in the days of Pompey the Great, Of late, men had this opinion of file 
ver mirrors, that they would reprefe satan image more lively and truly, in cafe their 
back part were laid over with gold, PuHILEMON HOLLAND. 
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pginot. [apart] Scapha, that pretty turn, fhall fomething add 
To your own flock. Sweet Philemartium ! 
See jf each hair be nice, and in its place. 
So nice yourleif, doubt not your hair’s fo too. 
fapart.| What character can e’er be given worfe 
Than is that jade’s? Ali flattery now; before, 
All oppoiition 
Pirtem. Quick! give me the white. 
c-,, What need have you of white f— 
Puitem. To paint my cheeks, 
Soa. Oh! that’s like making ivory white with ink. 
viarot. fepart.| Wittily faid that of the ink and ivory ! 
"Tis well faid, Scapha; I appiaud you for it. 
Purygat. Give me the red then !— 
Sca. No—You’re merry fure! 
What! fpoil a finith’d piece with a new daubing ? 
Such bloom as thine, no paint fhould ever touch, 
No wa‘h come near, cerufe, nor white cof Melo— 
Take then the mirror 
Prito. [apart.] What a jade! the has kifs‘d it, 
* for a ftone to break it all to thatters! 
Sca, Here, take the towel—Wipe your hands— 
PHitemM. Why fo? 
Sca, Left having touch’d the mirror they {mell filvery ;— 
Aad never mult Philolaches fufpeét 
You have been touching filver 
Puitot. [apart.| I fcarce know 
J ever met with a more cunning bawd 
Why, what a witty thought; a fubtle one 
The jade had ’bout the mirror! 
Puitem. What do’ft think ? 
Shouid I perfume me? 
Sca. By no means. 
Piuitem. And why? 
Sca. +A woman’s betft fmell is to fmell of nothing : 
l iwear iis trueYour ’nointed hags, who ftill 
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UV ja ficne to break it all to fratters !} The original is, gue ego tli [peculo di- 
minucm caput, This indeed might ize to fuit better with glafs; but will do for 
tither, 

t dwoman’s lift fucll, isto fmell of nothing.| Mulier reéti olet, ubi nibsl ole. 
may not bx difpleafing to the reader to find, that Cicero has adopted this fentimeni, 
i¢ cxpreiied it almoft in the fame words. 

—— Mulieres ideo benz olere, guia nibil olebant, widebanture 
Epift. ad Atticum, B. ii. Ep. 3, 


~— Women feem to fmell well when they {mell of nothing. 


Martial too has twice made ufe of the fame allufion. 
. In PostumuM feetidum. 
Ej}: guid koe dicam, guod olent tua bafia myrrbam, 
uodque tibi ef nunguam non alienus odor ? 
Foc mibi falpetum eft, quod oles bene, Poflume, femper: 
Pilume, non bene olet, oui bene femper let, Lib, ii, Ep. ize 
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New vamp themfelves, and hide with paint their wrinkles, 
When once the fweat and perfumes mix, will ttink 
Worfe than the greafy compound, when a cook 
Pours all his broths together. None can fay 
Of what they fmell; but only they fmell ill. 
Pustor. How learnedly the jade treats every thing! 
The knowing ones lefs knowing than herfelf ! 
[to the JpeSators, 
You know this true, who have old wives at home, 
That bought you with their portions 
Puitem. This gold robe! 
See, does ’t become me well enough, my Scapha ?— 
Sca, ‘That is not my concern—— 
Puitem. Then, prithee, whofe? 
Sca. Tl tell you—’Tis Philolaches’s—His ; 
That he may never buy you what you like not: 
For tis with gold and purple Jovers buy 
* Their mittrefs’ favours ; and what need have you 
To make a fhew of what he does not want. 
Hide age in purple—Gold becomes not youth, 
A naked beauty is more charming, than 
froin head to fou in purple. Tis in vain 
A woman is well drefs’d, if ill behav’d, 
Il condu& foils the finett oraaments, 
As bad as dirt: for if a woman’s handfome, 
She’s drefs’d enough 
Purron, [apart.] Too long I’ve held me from her. 
What are you two about ?— [ foewing bimflf. 
Puttem. I'm decking out 
Myfelf to pleafe your eye—~ 
Pitot. You're drefs’d enough. 
Do you goin [to Scarnua] and take this finery. 
But you, my Philematium, my delight, 
I would regale with you 

















Why does thy breath of amber ever {mel ? 
Why, without roreign fweets, thou ne’er art well ? 
Too juftiy, Poithumus, we may prefume 
He imel!s ot well, whofe fmell is all perfume, 


In Coractnum 
warlis uncucntis opprimentem fatidum balitume 

ued fermper cafiaque, einnamomoque, 
6 niao ager asitis {uperba 
tragras pismbea Nicerotiana, 
Ride nos, Coracine, nil olentes, 
Afaic, guam bene olere, nibil olere. Lib, vi. Ep. 55+ 

OF r.che* {pices thon doft ever feent, 

Nor is the Phenix’ neft more redolent. 

Laugh not at us, who not in fweets excel 3 

Tis better tmell of nought, than thus fmell well. 


* Thee mires favours—] Mevetricis movest which in this paffage, as well 3 
ee eily in Plautusy means faecursom M. De L’Okuvake 
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Puitem. And I am for you, 
My love, my only joy, your pleafure’s mine. 
That word, my love, is cheap at twenty minz. 
Then give me ten, my dear—I’]] fell a bargain. 
You have got ten already—Catft the account. 
[ gave juft thirty mine for your freedom, 
o.)pem. And why reproach me ?-— 
. Puro, Can I then reproach thee ? 
With what I with to be reproach’d myfelf? 
I have not laid out money, many a day 
More to my fatisfaction 
Puitem. And I’m fure, 
I never better can employ my pains, 
Than in the love I bear you 
PHILOL. We're agreed —— 
Debtor and creditor—We love each other, 
And both, we think defervedly—May all 
Who joy in ours, joy in their own good fortune, 
Who envy us, ne’er envy’d be themielves 
Puitem. Then take your place—Some water for our hands— 
Boy fet the little table here —The dice— 
Would you have perfumes ? 
Poirot. Ah! what need of perfumes ? 
When happy, I recline myfelf near you, 
But is not that my friend, who’s coming hither, 
And with his miftrefs too ?— See Callidamates 
Approaches with his miftrefs—Come on, love— 
Our comrades! See, they expeét to fhare our plunder— 


This extract will give our Readers an ample idea both of the 
merit of the tranflation, and of the notes that accompany it. 
What remains for us to do, in a critical capacity, is to ofter 
fome ftri€tures to the confideration of the ingenious Tranflator 
on fuch paflages, in various parts of thefe volumes, as may, in 
our opinion, admit of amendment in a future edition. 


The TWIN BROTHERS. 

AGI. Se. 1. V.24. Note. Jn fcirpo nodum quaris, is not 
uled to fignify * making a difficulty where there is none,’ but 
going after impofiibilities ; and fo it is ufed here. Menzchmus 
Solicles fays, he will never dcfift from feeking his brother. 
His fervant tells him, that he feeks a knot ina bulrufh. The 


tranflator has underftood it right, but has exprefled it wrong 
in the note. 


PuILOLe 
PuJLEMs 

















Ibid. V. 44. Left you fhould fay in Epidamnum, damn ’em, 
This feems to be mifconftrued 3 the original is, 
Ne mihi damnum in Epidamno dais, 


Left you fhould do me fome mifchief in Epidamnum. 


To alter the fenfe for the prefervation of the pun, we prefume, 
Was not worth while. 
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A&t Il: Sc. IV. V. 7. 


e ; 
Dut where, where is he «whom the cook inform’d me 
Was at the door, ; 
Inftead of, wha the cook inform'’d me, &c. 
Ibid. V. 39, 





She fells the purfe 





Which you have there 
On this paffuge fhould have been a note, explaining where and 
in what manner the ancients wore their purfes. We think 
they depended from the neck, and were faftened by the girdle, 
Thus Hor. Zonam qui perdidit. 


Actlil. Sc. I. V.ri1. Note. ¢ At Rome, when the fenators 
did not attend, part of the reward they ufed to have for their 
attendance was retained and divided among thofe who were pre- 
fent. “This they called pignoribus captis multari.’ 

For this note Mr. Warner quotes Limicrs from Gronovius, 
and by that means propagates a miftake, We know of nore. 
wards that the Roman fenators had for attending ; but if a fe. 
nator, aftcr being fummoned, refufed to attend, the proper of- 
ficers went to his houfe, and took from thence fome valuable 
piece of furniture, which was retained till he appeared, and 
this was piguoridus captis multart. Vid. Plutarch’s Lives. . 


The DISCOVERY. 

A& lV. Sc. Il. Page 148, L. 10 of the Notes. © of our 
minds.” Seneca is here made to fay more than he meant to fay. 
The fentiment of the pafiage is indeed very fine, and well de- 
ferved quotation. 

Ibid. Sc. dl. V. ar. The jingle of this line is difagreeably 
Jow. 

Ibid. Nore on Verfe 45 may as well be omitted, at leaf the 
Jatter part of it. 

Ibid. Sc. Hl. Ver oo. © Shall I who had my name 

Betore iv many edicts 
The original is, Qui in tantis pofitus [ym fententiis, The com: 
mentators have dittered with refpect to the:meaning of this 
In our opinion it means, * Shall I, who am_ proverbial for my 
‘or, § shall I, who have my name in fo many pro 








wifdom.;' 
verbs.’ 
Ibid. Sc, WV. V.17. He is familiar to me. 


This follows the Latinity too clofely, and introduces a phrate- 
ology forvion to our language, which, in tranflations, we think, 
ought always to be avoided moft carefully, becaufe in tholet 
moit commonly preicnts itfelf, What is meant by it is, “] 
have had intimate connections with him.’ 


‘ Th 
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The APPARITION. 
al. Sc. Il. V. 4c. Nore. In our opinion both the jingle 
in the verfe, and the obfervation on the jingle in the note, 
ycht to be avoided, as too puerile, not to fay ridiculous, for 
this refpectabie tranflation. 
pid. Sc. TIT. Ve Sse Sarna, | . take my warning, 
When age and when fatiety come on, 
He will defert you -—— 
Partem. Nay, I hope not fo, 
Sca, ‘Lhings we not hope for oftner come to pals 
Than things we with 








‘he original is, 

Mornco cro te: te deferet ille etate et fatretate. 

Pus. Now spe 2. oc. Infperata accidunt magis fepe quan qua fperes. 
The word /pero here, as on many other occafions, is to be trat 
flated by capec?, not hope. 

Ibid. P. 217. De POeuvre’s Note dors not deferve a place 
ans 
ibid, AQ IIT, Sc. I. V.42. Note. Adufcé agitis etatem, 
You live merrily, not particularly the life cf a mufic girl, 

In the Note at the end of the third Act, a needlefs compli- 
ment is paid to Plautus on his addrefs in difmiffing Simo. ‘Tbe 
thing was obvioufly neceflary, and the moft bungling play- 
wright muft have done the fame. 


The CHEAT. 

A&I. Sc. I. V. 28. Note. * One who could divine what 
fhe could not read.” The allufion here feems to be made to the 
famous difperfion and recollection of the Sybil’s writings. 

Ibid. Sc. HI. V.g1, better here omit the Note. 

Ibid. V. 110. The E'zevir reading appears to us to be right 
here, which Mr, Warner, from his Note, does not feem to 
have confulted. It is not und parte hac, but una cmnes pefte hac. 
This is, undoubtedly, the true text, and ammant @ leone? mult 
hot be divided. 

VOL. IV. 
CONJUGAL FIDELITY. 

Tt.is no wonder if, in fo Jong and fo difficult a work, the 
original fhould fometimes be mifunderflood. We muft, how- 
ever, pay Mr, Warner the compliment, that he has very feldom 
miftaken it. In the following pafiage, indeed, he appears to 
have fallen into an error: 

ASL. Se. L. V. 5. Por whofe affairs 
=e W €, as we ought, are anxious day and night. 
Phe ofizinal is, 


2G WEG UE NOS, 2 wote1s abhjentum, wt EyUCIA eft, 


Qiiata, nodles et dies, foror, furmmus /emper, 
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Negotiis here depends on abjentum, and quorum on follicite, The 
conftruation is * of whom, or for whom, being abfent on mer. 
chandife, we are day and night folicitous. This error jg of 
the greater confequence, as the poet meant to fignify to the 
audience the occafion of the hufband’s abfence. And it wa 
even neceflary fo to do: for had it been left to fuppofition 
that, inftead of leaving their wives awhile for good reafons, 
they had abandoned them for none, what in thofe wives ap- 
pears a rational virtue, might have been deemed a romantic ate 
tachment. We have no doubt but Mr. Warner will rectify this 
in a future edition. 


Ibid. AQI. Sc. I. V. 39. Let us remember 
The duty we owe them, nor more expofe 
Our weaknefs to their ftrength 


In the original, 











Ne quid magis obnoxia 
Simus, opibus omnibus xofirum ofictum nos dacet 
Meminiffge———— 
The conftruction, ‘ that we may not render ourfelves more ob. 
noxious, it becomes us, with our utmoft power, to do our duty,’ 
Mr. Warner will here eafily fee what has led him into the 
miftake. 

Ibid. Sc. II. V.ar11. © Suus rex regine placet, is not to be un- 
derftood here in a literal fenfe.’ In a literal fenfe, certainly. 
Placet fignifies no more than, ts agreeable to. ‘The text of the 
tranflation is right, and the whole Note, notwithftanding its 
defence of the prerogative of hufbands, had better be omitted. 

Ibid. V. 129. An ironical allufion to their poverty is here 
meant by the father, and it fhould have been made to appear in 
the tranflation. 

Ibid. V. 134. Holla! does not fuit a lady’s mouth.—Better, 
Hark-ye ! or fomething of that kind. 


Ibid. Sc. Ill. V. 61. ——Snakes, don’t you fee’em? 


The Parafite afks the Servant, what he had get in his bafket, 
and the latter, fuppofing that he fmelt fifh, to mortify him, 
tells him that they were inakes, confequently no food. Some: 
thing like this fhould, have been the note on the paflage. The 
quotation of Muretus is fuperfluous. 

We have now proceeded as far in examining and comparing 
this important work with the original, as our limits will at this 
time allow. The remaining Plays we fhall attend to, and give 
an account of, when the fifth and !aft volume is publifhed. 


L. 
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and IL Mifcellanteus Antiquities; or, a Colledion of cur tous Papers : 

"gither republithed from icarce Tratts, or now firft printed trom 
original MSS. No.1. To be continued occafionally. 4t0, 2%- 
Strawberry-hill printed; and fold by Bell in the Strand. 1772. 


HE Reader will not be at a lofs to canjecture from what 

hand this publication principally proceeds. ‘Though the 
advertifement {peaks of feveral gentlemen as engaged in the 
undertaking, the name of Strawderry-hill, together with the 
fubjes here offered to our confideration, fufficiently indicate 
the curious and affiduous enquirer after antiquity who is the 
great promoter of this defign. 

The Editors obferve that, * The tafte for anecdotes and hif- 
toric papers, for ancient letters that record affairs of ftate, il- 
ju(trate characters of remarkable perfons, or preferve the memory 
of former manners and cuftoms, was never more general than 
at prefent.” 

To indulge this difpofition, we are informed that, having 
feveral original MSS. in their own pofleffion, and having been 
promifed the ufe of others, they propofe to publifh, in Num- 
be:s, fome of the moft entertaining of thefe literary curiofities ; 
at the fame time intending to mix with them other pieces for- 
merly printed, though now little known, and not to be met 
with but by accident. It is farther faid, that the Numbers will 
not appear with any periodic regularity, but as it fhal] fuit the 
leifure and convenience of the Gentlemen who have under- 
taken the work, which is an imitation of Peck’s Defiderata Cu- 
riofa, and is folely calculated for amufement : on thefe accounts 
the Editors enter into no engagements, but acquaint the public 
that, they fhall take the liberty of continuing, varying, or 
dropping the plan, when and in what manner they pleafe 
a notice, it is added, they think right to give, that no man 
may complain hereafter of being difappointed. 

such is the account which the publifhers give of their per- 
formance and defign. This firft Number prefents us with no 
original pieces. It confifts of eight chapters, extracted from a 
thin folio written by Sir William Segar, Norroy; and called 
by the author, Honour military and civil; printed at London in 
1602, Among other curious notices in this work, the third 
book has preferved fome of the f{plendid and romantic ceremo- 
nies, practifed in the reign of our heroine Elizabeth. Thele 
with fome other chapters are here prefented to the public. 

We are here acquainted with the ancient forms and methods 
of directing Fu/fs and Tournaments, and other martial diverfions. 
The Reader is amufed with an account of, 4 Triumphe in the 
reizne of Richard the Second, 1 390 ; aifo of, A Aftittaire Trium,; h 
og Brutlels, Anno 1549; which laft is the moft roman:ic of any 
here mentioned. Some Triumphes Military for Iinour and Lue 
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of Ladies : brought before the Kings of Engiand, are alfo here 16. 
lated, beginning with one defore King Edward the Third, 1242 
and concluding with, Another Action of Armes publiphed in the 
Chamber of Prefence at Weftminfter by a King of Armes, 25 of Nix 
vember in the 1 & 2 of Philip & Mary. 

In the feventh chapter we have fome account of Aion; jx 
Armes in the reigne of Queene Elizabeth. 

The originall occafisns of yeerely Triumphs in England is the fub. 
je@ of the Jaft chapter. ‘ Here, fays the writer, will we re. 
member alfo (& I hope without enuie fo may) that thefe an. 
nuall exercifes in Armes, folemnized the 17 day of Nouember, 
were firft begun & occafioned by the right vertuous & honour- 
able Sir Henry Lea, Matter of her Highneile Armorie, & now 
deferuingly Knight of the moft noble Order, who of his greate 
zeale & earneft defire to eternize the glory of her Maietties 
Court, in the beginning of her happy reigne, uoluntarily vowed 
(vnleffe infirmity, age or otker accident did impeach him) du- 
ring his life to prefent himfelfe at the Tilt armed, the day afore- 
fayd yeercly, there to performe in honour of her facred Maieftie 
the promife he formerly made. Whereupon the Lords & Gen- 
tlemen of the fayd Court, incited by fo worthy an example, de- 
termined to continue that cuftome, and not vnlike to the an- 
cient Knigthood de/la Banda in Spaine, have euer fince yeerely 
affembled in armes accordingly: though true it isy that the 
Author of that cuftome (being now by age ouertaken) in the 
33. yeere of her Maicfties reigne refigned & recommended that 
office unto the right noble Gesrge Earle of Cumberland,’ 

The above quotation is followed by an account of the cere- 
monies of this aflignation, ¢ publiquely performed in prefence 
of her Maicllie, her Ladies & Nobilitie, alfo an infinite num- 
ber of people beholding the fame.’ Among other parts of this 


ceremony, we are told that, * the mufique was accompanied | 


with thefe verfes pronounced & fung by M_ Haves her Maietties 
feruant, a Gentleman in that arte excellent, & for his voice 
both commendable & admirable: 


‘ My golden locks time hath to filver turn’d, 

(Oh time too {wift, & fwiftnefs neuer ceafing) 

My youth ’eaintt age, & age ’gainit youth hath fpurn’d,. 
But {purn’d in vaine, youth waineth by encreaiing, 
Beauty, flrength, & youth, Howers fadiag beene, 
Duty, faith, & love, are rootes & euer greene. 


My helmet now fhall make a hive for bees, 

And louer’s fongs fhall turne to holy pfalmes : 

A man at armes mutt now jit on his knees, 

And feed on pray’rs, that are old ages almes. 

And fo from court to cottage I depart, 

My Saint is {ure of mine vaipotted hart. “a 
Ant 
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And when I fadly fit in homely cell, 

Tle teach my fwaines this carrol for a fong, 

Bleft be the hearts that thinke my fouereigne well, 
Curs’d be the foules that thinke to doe her wrong. 
Goddeffe, vouchfafe this aged man his right, 

To be your Beadfman now, that was your Knight.’ | 


Surely the ingenious Dr. Cotton had feen the foregoing 
yerfes; the «wo laft lines of the firft ftanza of which are clofely 
followed in his Verfes to a Child: 


‘* But, dear girl, both flowers and beauty 
Bloflom, fade, and die away ; 
Then purfue good fenfe and duty, 


Evergreens that ne'er decay.” 


Dodfley’s Mifcell. vol. iv. p- 257 it 
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Art. II. Mifcellameous Antiquities; or, a Colleion of curious Papers, 
ke. No.2. 4to. 28. Strawberry-hill printed. 1772. 


HIS fecond Number contains the Life of Sir Thomas Wyat 

the Elder, together with his Defence after the Indic?ment 
and Evidence againfi him; to which is added, an Appendix, con- 
fiting of a quotation from an ancient book written in defence 
of Henry VIII. 

The papers relative to Sir Thomas Wyat were copied by 
Mr. Gray from the originals in the Harleian colle&tion now ia 
the Britifh Mufeum. ¢* The Parnaffian flame, fay the Editors, 
_ that had prophecied from the mouth of the Bards, could con- 

defcend to be a tranfcriber. In this inftance his labour was the 
homage of juftice paid to a genius, his predeceflor, What 
——w thought worth copying, who will not think worth 
reading 2 
_ This Sir Thomas Wyat the Elder * was born, we are told, 
in 1503, at Allynton Caftle in Kent. His family was ancient 
and honourable © a circumftance which the Editor mentions 
to his glory, only becaufe he did not think it a difpenfation 
from every other kind of merit.’ He appears to have received 
an excellent education, which adorned his retired and illuftrated 
his political life. He was greatly in favour with Henry VIII. 
Such intereft had he with that Prince, and fo ready was the 
King to receive his recommendations, that when a man was 
mew] preferred, it was ufual to fay, that he had been in Sir Thoe 
mas Wyat’s clofet. Henry, after knighting him, fhowered dowa 
favours upon him: lands were beftowed on Wyat amongft 
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Pat. called, to diftinguith him from Sir Thomas Wyat who fuf- 
red death for high treafon in the reign of Queen Mary. 
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others, and embaflies were heaped on embafiies, even beyond 
his wifh, as he owns in his’ defence. r 

Notwithflandtig this, Sir Thomas was twice difgraced anj 
imprifoned. [he grounds of the firlt tmprifonment have been 
mifreprefented, and the accounts difagree.’ It has been fyig 
that he fell into the King’s disfavour about the bufinefs of Queen 
Anna Bullen ; burt this our Author endeavours to difprove, and 
thinks it entirely fet alide by what Wyat fays in his defence 
upon the fecond trial, where he exprefsly imputes his firft inp. 
prifonment to Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, who had 
done him i]] offices. © His firft misfortune, we are told, flowed 
from a court cabal; the fecond from the villamy, jealoufy, anj 
-falfe accufation of that ‘wretch Borner, -Bifhop of London, 
twhofe clowiifh manners, lewd behaviour, want of religion, 
and malicious perverfion of truth, Sir Thomas paints with egual 
chumour and afperity.’ i : } 

His defence’ on this trial, whtch ts added to the account of 
‘his life, is fenfible, {pirited, and well worthy of being preferved, 
‘But, * clear:as his defence is,. it is obferved, we fhould not be 
juttified in prefuming from thence that he was acquitted, though 
‘be artfully:infinuates to the jurats that the Peeis who tried Lord 
Dacre had dared to find a verdict in his favour. But there -is 
better evidence of his acquittal, from the'filence of hiftorians, 
and from his having been again employed.’ 

The laft commMfion he received from the King proved fatal, 
© Riding potit in the heat of fummer he was attacked witha 
malignant fever, which carried him eff at Shiveburne in Dor- 
ferfhire,.in the year 1541, when he had not compleated the 
38th year of bisage. His works that remain, which, in a life 
no longer, and fo bufily employed, could not well be many, 
are a few fongs and poems, printed with thole of his entire 
friend the kari of Surrey; the penitential pfalms in Englifh 
metre, and the whole pfalins of David; his defence on his 
trial, and fome of his difpatches during his embafly in France. 

‘ Accordimg to Lieyd, Sir Thomas Wyat commenced the res 
formation hy-a bon mot, ‘and planned the fal] of Woltey by an 
appofite ttory. It was an apologue ef curs baiting the batchers 
dog ; but the particulars are not toid us. The ether was 
fhort reflection well exprefied. Henry was lamenting the Pope’ 
dilatorinefs in the affair ef the divorce—** Lord, faid Wyat 
that a man cannot repent of his fin, but by the Pepe’s leave!” 
He expreiled as concifely very found advice on church-lands; 
and if the policy of difperfing thofe lands among the nobility 
and gentry was embraced from that apothegm, Sir Thomas 
Wyat may juftly be faid to have placed the key-ftone of the re 
formation, which holds the whole fabric together. Henry we 
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afraid of feizing the eftates of the Popifh clergy: ** Butter the 
rouks nefts, faid Sir Thomas, and they will never trouble you,” 
This we are informed meant, ** fell and give their lands to 
contiderable families, whole intereit it will become to prevent 
the re-c{tablifiment of the Roman religion.” Tam glad, adds 
the Writer, we are told the meaning, for in truth | fhould not 
have underitood the phrafe——», ith its comment it deferves re- 
membrance.’ 

‘his Writer informs us, that in Vertue’s MS. colleStions he 
finds that Mr. Vertue was acquainted with a Mr, Wyat who 
lived in Chaiterhoule-yard, and was the repreientative de- 
fcendant of that refpeétable family. In 1721, and at other 
times, Vertue faw, at that gentleman’s houfe, portraits of his 
anceftors for feven defcents, and other pictures and ancient cus 
riefities. It is added, in a note, It would be fortunate if men- 
tion of thele pictures fhould lead to the knowledge of ‘the per- 
fun who now pollefles them. 

The account of Sir Thomas Wyat’s life concludes with the 
following juft remark: ¢ The great merit of the elder Sic 
Thomas demanded the foregoing difcutlion ; yet his own ora- 
tion will undoubtedly give the Reader more fatisfaction than 
the very limited fucceis that has attended the pains taken to 
clear up his {tory *,’ ) 

We fhall only obferve farther, that the extract in the Ap- 


pendix is taken from a book entitled, Le Peregryne, and ad- - 


drefled to the famous Peter Aretine, in an epiitle bold and fin- 
gular, by William Thomas, Clerk of the Council to King Ed- 
ward, Prebendary of St. Paul’s, &c. In the courfe of his at- 
tempt t» exculpate King Henry, he brings a charge againft 
Anne Boleyn of adultery, and of confpiring againft the King’s 
lite. This is the more remarkable, as the author was a warm 
Proteftant, and lived at the time: but, on the whole, our cu- 
nous Antiquarian obferves, that be knows not how to allow 
the authority of a man who feems wantonly or ignorantly to 
have grievoufly exaggerated the accufation; and, on the whole, 


concludes that Mafter William Thomas had intended to make - 


his court to, perhaps his peace with, Henry, and did not weizh 
very {crupuloully the authority on which he grounded his com- 





isin Be 


* ® ‘is aor . . ° ee - 
The Reader will find fome juft remarks on the litcraryftharac- 
ter of Sir Thomas Wyat, in the account given of him inJCibber’s 
Lives of the Poets, vol. i, 
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Art. 1V. The Man of the World. 12mo. 2 Vols. 5s. fewed, 
Cadell. 1773. 

H E Author of this work is known to the public from the 

Man of Feeling, and the Purfuts of Happinefs. The 
Reader will find that he continues to write in charaéter. There 
is the fame improbability in his fable, the fame affectation in 
fome of his /entiments, and the fame quaintnefs in fome of his 
phrafes,—the fame love of virtue, the fame philanthropy, and the 
fame pathetic and happy touches which diftinguifhed his Man 
of Feeling. The Man of the World is a fad man indeed; and 
the Author makes him do fuch things, as we hope were never 
done. He is almoft as wicked as Lovelace ; but his portrait is 
not drawn with fo mafterly a hand.—When he is brought on 
the ftage, in the fecond part, he continues inactive too long, 
He had ruined young Annefly, the fon of a neighbouring cler- 
gyman, in order to debauch the daughter. This amiable 
woman died in child-bed, and the infant was committed to the 
care of a female ftroller, who, in one of her difficulties, dropt 
the child in the way of Sir Thomas (the Man of the World) 
who brought her up as a foundling. It is to be fuppofed, the 
was the moft extraordinary creature that had ever been feen. 
The Author, therefore, keeps all bufinefs at a ftand till he has 
reared a lover for her, and told us all how and about him. Sir 
Thomas then comes forward ; makes the fame attempts on the 
daughter as he had made on the mother; but is prevented by 
fuch a combination of circumftances as would fhock the credu- 
lity of a monk. In a lonely hut, on a common, where the 
villainy of Sir Thomas was to be perpetrated at midnight, the 
Author brings together the uncle, who had been tranfported to 
America, the nurfe who had dropped the girl, and who had 
been tranfported too, and Bolton the lover. They prevent the 
mifchief; difcover all; and turn the heart of Sir Thomas; 
who, in the ftile of the Methodifts, is converted, and prays, 
and. goes to heaven. 

While we thus difapprove of this Gentleman’s tale, and, in 
the conclufion, of his morality and religion (for the Man of 
the World fhould either have been fent to the devil, or his re- 
formation fhauld have been in confequence of a long and bitter 
repentance) we muft obferve, that the book abounds with fuch 
ufcful and pleafing paflages as the following : 

_Annefly, who had refided feveral years among the Indians, 
defcribes the death of an old hero, by whom he had been 
adopted, in a manner that greatly pleafed us.—‘* The com- 
pofure with which the old man met his diflolution, would have 
done honour to the firmeft philofopher of antiquity. When he 
found himfelf near his end, he called me to him to deliver 7 
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final inftructions refpecting my carriage to his countrymen ; he 
obferved, at the clofe of his difcourfe, that { retained fo much 
of the European as to fhed fome tears while he delivered it.’ 
«“ In thofe tears, faid he, there is no wifdom, for there is no 
ufe; 1 have heard, that, in your country, men prepare for 
death, by thinking on it while they live ; this alfo is folly, be- 
caufe it lofes the good by anticipating the evil: we do other- 
wife, my fon, as our fathers have better inftructed us, and take 
from the evil by refleting on the good. I have lived a thou- 
fand moons without captivity and without difgrace; in my 
outh, I did not fly in battle; and in age, the tribes liftened 
while I fpake. If 1 live in another Jand after death, I fhall re- 
member thefe things with pleafure ; if the prefent is our only 
life, to have done thus is to have ufed it well. You have 
fometimes told me of your countrymen’s account of a land of 
fouls; but you were a young man when you came among us, 
and the cunning among them may have deceived you ; for the 
children of the French king call themfelves after the fame God 
that the Englifh do; yet their difcourfes concerning him cannot 
be true, becaufe they are oppofite one to another. Each fays, 
that God fhal! burn the others with fire ; which could not hap- 
pen if both were his children. Befides, neither of them aé as 
the fons of truth, but as the fons of deceit; they fay, their God 
heareth all things, yet do they break the promifes they have 
called on him to hear; but we know, that the fpirit within us 
lifteneth, and what we have faid in its hearing, that we do. 
If in another country the foul liveth, this witnefs fhall live 
with it; whom it hath here reproached, it fhall there difquiet ; 
whom it hath here honoured, it fhall there reward. Live, there- 
fore, my fon, as your father hath lived, and die, as he dieth, 
fearlefs of death.” With fuch fentiments the old man re- 
figned his breath; and I blufhed for the life of Chriltians, while 
] heard him.’ 

Wecan, upon the whole, recommend this novel to the per- 
ufal of the Reader, who will be more benefited by it than by 
moft of the produ€tions which have lately appeared under that 


name, W, 
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Art. V. Tables for correBing the apparent Difiance of the Mcon and a 
Star, from the Effects of Refraction and Parallax. Publithed by 
Order of the Commiffioners of Longitude. Folio. 11. 10s in 
Sheets. Printed at Cambridge, and fold by Nourfe, &c. London. 
1726 

HE improvement of navigation is in every view an object 
of very great importance ;, and nothing feems to be more 
neceffary for this purpofe than to enable the mariner to afcertain 
his place at fea with fufficient accuracy. The latitude of cvery 
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place is ealily difcovered by taking the altitude of the fun or of 
aftar; and the Jongitude would likewife become known, if we 
could Teadily refolve this problem, viz. Having the haur at the 
fhip given, to find the hour at the fame time in any place whofe 
longitude is well known. Suppofe, therefore, that we could 
accurately determine the moment of any obferved phaenomenon 
in the heavens, and that this fhould happen one hour fooner at 
one place than anothe:, the difference of lonzitude between the 
two places of obfervation would be 15%; and that place would 
be fo much to the [ait in which this phenomenon happened 
fooneit. But this is a probl m much more difficult than that on 
which the knowledge of the latitude depe nds; and many ate 
tcmpts have been made by mat hematicians in diffetent ages to- 
wards the {olution of tt. he Editor of thefe tables has given 
us a brief abitract of the hiitory and pre/ent itate of this part of 
aie fcience. 
The firft perfon who recommended the invettigation of the 
longitude from oblerving the djftance between the moon and 
fome far, is here faid to have been John Werner, of Nurem- 
berg, who print cd his annotations on the firft book al Ptolemy’s 
Geography inast4; Peter Apian, protefior Qg° mathematics at 
Ingoiftadt, in 15243 Oronce Fine, of Biiang i, about 1530 ; 
Gemina Filius, 9 at Antwerp, in 1§203 Nenius, (Pedro Nunez, ) in 
3560; and Arpler, tn 1620; all fugeett and recommend the fame 
method. In the year 1598, Philip the Third, king of Spain, 
offered-a reward of 1cco crowns for a folusion of this problem: 
this noble example was followed by the Stares-General, who 
offered 10,000 florins; and in 1633, John Afo:in, profeflor of 
snathematics at Paris, propofed a method of retulving it to Car- 
dinal Richleu; but the commificners, who were appointed to 
examine this method, judyed it infuthicient, on account of the 
imperfedtion of the Junar tabies. However, in 1645, Cardinal 
Mazarin procured for him a penhon of 2cc0 livies. In 1645, 
King Cuarles the Second seebied the Odfervatory at Greenwich, 
and appo‘nted Mr. Flamfiead his aftronomical obferve:, with 
thisexprefs command, that ne fhould apply himfelf wrth the ut. 
meoft-ggre aid diligence to the rectifying the table of the motions of the 
uate us, atid the plices of the fixed ftars, in order to find cut the fa 
such deftred lang:tude at fea, for the are ing the art of navigation. 
To the fidelity and induftry with which Mr, Flimnffead executed 
his commifion we ae in a great meafure inde bte d for that cu- 
vious theory of the moon, which was afterwards formed by the 
immortal Maven. ‘This i compara! ie philulopher made the 
beft ufe which human fazacity could make of the obfervations 
with woich he was furnifhed; but as. thefe were interrupted 
and impe eifeét, * the difference of Sir J/:ae’s theory from the 


heaven's would fornetimes amount at leaft to five minutes,’ 
Dr, 
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Dr. Halley, who was indefatigable in his application to the» 
improvement of mathematical feience, employed. much time on 
this fubjeét; but for want of proper inffruments he could not, 
fycceed in making the neceflary obfervations. In a paper on 
this fubject he expreiles his hopes, that the in‘tramentc. juft in-_ 
vented by Mr. Halley might be applied to taking angles at fea 
with the defired accuracy. See Phil. Tranf. No. 421. This 
inftrument has fince been tried at fea, and found to ci wer thete 
cxpe@ations. We have Jately had occafion to take notice of 
fome confiderable improvements that have been made in this in- 
f:ument, both by the Aftronomer Royal and Mr. Dol'ond. 

Profetlur Adayer of Gottingen, encouraged by the reward of-, 
fered in the act of the rath of Queen Anne, applied himfeif to 
the calculation of Junar tables more corre@ than any that were 
before publithed, and he fucceeded fo far as to give the moon's 
place within one minute of the truth. Monf. de la Caille at- 
rempicd to bring this Junar method into uie, but failed of fuc- 
cels, This honour was referved for Mr. Adafkelyne. In his 
voyage to St. Helena, in 1761, he practifed this method, and 
found it anfwer to the difcovery of the longitude within a de- 
gree; and in order to facilitate the general ufe of it, he pro- 
poled a Nautical Epbe:acrisy the {cheme of which was adopted by 
the Commuiffioners of Longitude, and firftexecuted in the year 1767. 
It is needlefs to add, that it has been regularly continued ever 
fince, But as the rules that were given in the appendix to one 
of thefe publications tor correcting the effects of refraction and 
parallax wete deemed too difficult for general ufe, it was pro- 
poled to reduce them to tables. Thefe tables were calculated, 
at the defire of the Commifftoncrs of Lonzitude, by Mr. Lyons, 
Mr. Parkinf:n, junior, M. A. Fellow of Chrift Co'lece, Cam- 
bridge, and Mr. /Viliiams, M. A. of the fame College. By 
the affifiance of the Nautical Ephemeris and thefe tables, the 
calculations relating to the longitude, which cowld not be per- 
formed by the moft expert arithmetician in Jefs than four hours, 
may now be done with greater eafe and accuracy in half an 
hour. 

The Editor *, after givin this brief account of the Lunar Ade- 
thod for finding the longitude, fubjoins a few hints of what had 
been done by means of Time-keepers. Gemma Frifius was the firtt 
who fuzgeited the method of determining the longitude by 
means of fnall clocks or watches. his was again attempted 
by Metius and {ome others without fuccefs. The celebrated 
Huygens, about the year 1669, propofed the ufe of pendulum 
vatcnes at fea; but he was not more fortunate than his prede- 
fellors, © What is known of watch making in France, fays 
sete eons is figned, rT A. Shepherd, Plumian Profeflog of 

ys and Maiter of Mechanics to his Muajeily.” 
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our Author, was principally owing to Henry Sully, who left 
England in 1714; and_in 1716, he prefented a watch of his 
own making to the Academy of Sciences, which was approved, 
firft, on account of the confiderable diminution of friction in it; 
fecondly, what remained of it was by a fingular addrefs made 
uniform ; and, thirdly, becaufe the equality of the parts: of 
this watch fhewed great fagacity in the invention. In 1726 
he went to Bourdeaux to try his marine watches, and whilf 
he was engaged in perfecting them, was fetzed with a diforder 
in his breaft, which occafioned his death in fome days. The 
famous Fulien le Roy was his fcholar, and has perfected many 
of his inventions in watch-making.’ 

Our countryman, Mr. ‘John Harrifon, began to apply him- 
felf in the year 1726 to the conftruction and improvement of 
time-keepers. His watch has been tried in two voyages at 
fea; but does not, our Author fays, appear fufficiently exa& to 
anfwer the condition of the act of the 12th of Queen Aune. This, 
together with the three machines which he firft conftruGted for 
this purpofe, are preferved in the Royal Obfervatory at Green- 
wich. Other attempts have fince been made in this way; 
how far they will anfwer expectation is not yet determined. 

Our Author concludes his preface with obferving, for the 
honour of our country, ‘ that of the fixteen voyages, faid by 
M. Bougainville to have been made round the world, nine have 
been performed by Englifhmen, and four in the ‘reign of his 


prefent Majefty *.’ R-- Ss. 


Art. VI. A Letter to the Clerzy of the Archdeaconry of Winchefter. 
Being a Vindication of the Petition prefented the laft Seflions of 
Parliament to the Legiflature, for the Removal of Subfcription to 
human Formularies of religious Faith and Do@trine, from the Mil- 
reprefentations of Dr. Balguy, in a late Charge to the Clergy of 
his Archdeaconry, &c. By Benjamin Dawfon, LL.D. Rettor of 
Burgh in Suffolk. 8vo. 1s. Gd. Cadell, &c. 1773. 

E have here avery fenfible, fpirited, and manly anfwer 

to Dr. Balguy’s celebrated Coarce.—Dr. Dawfon 
fets out with obferving, that though the oppofers of a reform of 
our ecclefiaftica) eftablifhment, as propofed in the Confiffisnal, 
have all founded their arguments on a principle which 
would juftify the eftablifhment of popery, or of any religion 
whatfoever Sut the Proteftant, none of them, excepting one, 
have hitherto avowed the principle.—* One only, continues he, 
is not afhamed—One only is not afraid—One alone thinks it 
not difcreditable nor unfafe, (fuch are the times !) to re-enter 
unmafked the ftage of debate. Dr. Bancuy ftands fingle in 








* ‘The method of ufing thefe Tables is explained in the Introduc- 


tion, where the Editor has given feveral precepts and examples for 
this purpofe. 
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openly denying the ufe of reafon in religion to the bulk of man- 


tind. Dr. Batcuy ftands fingle, as yet, in declaring to the 
world, that he means to defend popery.’ 

After a fhort, but pertinent addrefs to the clergy of the 
archdeaconry of Winchefter, Dr. Dawfon proceeds to fhew, 
and, in our opinion, fhews, in a very fatisfactory manner, 
that every thing Dr. Balguy has faid in difparagement of the 
Petition is either mere afperfion, or proceeds from the groflett 
mifcon/truction of its nature, or:refts on fuch reafonings as mult dif- 
credit the underftandings of thofe who can be impofed upon 
by it. He confines his remarks to the firft fifteen pages of the 
Charge, the remainder of it referring, for the fentiments of 
what Dr. BALGuy terms the Party, to a printed paper unau- 
thorized by the Petitioners, 

It would give us pleafure to accompany our Author through 
the whole of his Letter, but we muft content ourfelves with 
laying before our Readers the following extraét, which, we 
apprehend, will give fuch of them as are unacquainted with 
Dr. Dawlon’s character as a Writer, no unfavourable opinion 
of his abilities. 

‘ We are now arrived, fays our Author, (p. 40) at the laf effort 
of your Archdeacon, which I propofed to confider, to prejudice the 
public againft the Petition ; and itis made fomewhat in the thape of 
an Argument for Subfcription, as here followeth—‘* All forms of 
religion are not to be favoured equally by the civil magiftrate—To 
what forms the preference is due, 4e only is the proper judge—He 
is equally a judge of the evidence, by which the opinions of men are 
to be known—But, as in many cafes thefe opinions may not be im- 
mediately difcoverable from adions, it feems to follow, that they 
ought to be openly declared in fome public and authorized form 
of words—The Subfcription of men’s names is, or ought to be, the 
teft of their doctrines.” 

‘ That we may do all poffible juflice to your Archdeacon in our 
examination of this argument for Subfcription to human forms of 
religion, we will be as liberal in our conceflions to him as be can 
defire—To return to the firft of his Pofitions. 

** ALL forms of religion are not to be favou'ed EQUALLY by the Civil 
Magiftrate.’°—We allow it; and that fome fhould be eftablithed in 
preference to others. Then fays he, ‘© Jo wat forms the preference 
is due, He onry is the proper judge.’—* For argument’s fake we wiil 
indulge him thus far alfo, and fuppofe that, though the Magiftrate 
might be juftified, and could by your adroit Archdeacon be defended 
Inefablifhing Pagani/m, ‘fudaifm, Mahometanifm, or any religion 
under heaven, yet, that he has eftablithed in preference to any 
other, the Chriffian religion. What next? Well, this farther Pottus 
latum—** Hp is EQUALLY @ judge of the evidence by which the opinions 
of men are to be known.”—What fay you to this, Gentlemen? May 
we venture with fafety any farther in our conceflions ?—Or fhall we 
flop here ?>— We will proceed ; Nay, we will venture farther thaa this, 
and grant him a// he demands of us, on this term, howeve’, that if we 
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Jie¢ not the complexion of the argument in the ifue, we will be ate 


berty to recede. 
* Let the Civil magiftrate, then, be allowed ‘* the only proper judge 
the evidence by which the opinions of men are to be known ;” and far- 


ther be it allowed, that ** therr opinions ought to be openly declared in fume. 


39 


public and authorized form of words ;” and finally, that *‘ a Sybfrip. 
tion of their names thereto cught to be taken, as ateft of their doGrines”—~ 
There! We have now granted a/l, And what follows ?— this fo}. 
lows-—That the Decrees of the Council of Trent may be that public 
form of Words to which the Magiltrate is authorized to require Sub. 
fcription. 

‘ Whether this is not 2 juft and regular deduction from your Arch- 
deacon’s premifles, Tappealto you. Gentlemen. Does the argument, 
on this foat, conclude more in favour of an eftabljfhment of our pre- 
fent fyftem, than of the above-mentioned=more in favour of a pro 
tefaut, than of a prpi/h formalary of religious faith ?--!f he hould 
fav, that the 39 articles, being more rational, are therefore to be 
preferred, this would be to retraét the power which he allows to the 
Civil Magiftrate in this matter, and to make Aim/e/f, not the Magif- 
trate, the proper judze, to what forms the preference is due. 

‘ The argument, therefore, you fee, cannot conclude in favour of 
a requifition to iubfcribe the 3g Articles, or any other unfcripturad: 
formulary of religion, without bringing us as directly to Popery. That 
sndeed, you are ¢oo well affured, is an objection againit the argument 
of no great moment with your Archdeacon. With you, 1 truttitisa 
very ftrong objection. And, therefore, let us now try if we cannot 
admit that authority which Dr. Balguy allows to Civil Magittrates, 
and apply it, in pleading the caufe of the Petitioners, more confii- 
ently with the genera! principles of our prefent Religious eltablih- 
ment, and without fuch a fhamefal revolt from proteftantifm. 

‘ The Civil Maginrate being, we now grant, the caly proper judge 
to qwéat form of religion the preference is due, has preferred that of 
Chriftiaxity But, becaufe the profeifion of Chriftianity, as it is 
eftablifhed at Rome, appears to him unfit for his fubjeéts, fubverfive 
of their liberties, and dangerous to his own juft authority, and he 
only being the judge of the evidence by which the opinions of his fub- 
jects are to be known, He has therefore preferred He/y Scripture to 
every other form of Words, as the teft of their religious dostrines, 
judging it alfo to be the Word of God. ; 

‘ Having thus got the Civil Magiftrate on the fide of the Scripture, 
and the argument on its right and protefant footing, we can fafely 
proceed with your Archdeacon to a conclufion in favour of Szb/crip- 
tion—a Subfcripition, however ona much more equitable and credit- 
able plan, than that on which he would vindicate it. Does he con- 
tend, that ‘* as, in many cafes, the opinions of men may not be 
immediately difcoverable trom a@ioxzs, they ought to be openly de- 
clared in fome pubiic and agthorized form of Words ?—Haly Serip- 
ture, we fay, is that public and authorized form of Words. Does he 
farther contend, that ‘* the Sud/eriprion of men’s. names is, OF 
eught to be, the telt of their doétrines ?”—Let this be the teft. Let 
Sub/cription be required to that public and authorized form of Words, 
which the Magiitrate has preferred tor that purpofe. Will he itll rn 
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ft upon the propriety and expediency of requiring Subfcription to 
(ome human form of words, rather than to the Holy Scriptures at large? 

_lLet this alfo be done. We are not, (though we are often repre- 

fented in that invidious light) either fo averfe to all Subfcriptions, 

or fo {crupulous about fubicribing to any suman formulary whatfo- 

ever, bat we can indulge your Archdeacon, confiftently with our 

principles, in this point tco. Only let this be done in con/ftence 

with the preference already made by the Magiftrate. For a teft of 

the religious cpinions of his fubjeéts, he has preferred Holy Scripture 

to any other form of words declarative of mens religious Opinions. 

lf, then, an Luman form of words can, in this cafe, be admitted as 

expedient to be fub/cribed, it muft be /uch a form as refers to Holy 

Scripture, not to the determinations of men, fuch a form as binds 

unon the Subfcriber the exclufive authority of Scripture, as a rule of 
his religious faith and doctrines. And thus we are come by juft fteps 

toa conclufion full in favour of our Suit to Parliament, and equally 

confidtent with the rights of Civil Magiftracy, with every claim, 

which, in the matter of religion can be juftly laid to an authority 

over the fubjects of this free profcfant state. 

‘if, Gentlemen, in being the more particular on this part of my 
fubject, | have trefpated on your patience, the peculiar propriety 
and imp rtance of difcufling this point muft be my apology. Becaute 
te authority of the Church, or Church governors, to impofe unfcrip- 
tural articles of faith, as pleaded in the ouifet of this debate by Dr. 
Rutherforth. being of fome time given up, the argument for fuch an 
impofition from the rights of Czvil Magiffracy is ftijl continued. 
And, though enough has been faid in a general way, to evince the 
weaknefs of the argument on ¢hat ground alfo, yet it was ftill left to 
our opponents (butit was a// thatavas left them) to try to render our 
gttempt {aipicious co the Cras] "gwer. Indeed, our applying to the 
Legiilature iniclf for ts fanétion to our caufe, as it feems to have 
ofended certain churchmen of the antiquated caft of thinking on thefe 
matters, might, one would think, have prevented all appreheniions 
of a defizn oa the ofZer hand.” 

What reply Dr. Balzuy will be able to make to this Letter, 
or whether ne will think it neceflary or prudent to make any 
reply, we pretend not to know; this, however, we will ven- 
ture to fav, that ic will be extremely difficult, or rather im- 
potisle for bim, to meke any fatisfaétory reply, confiftently 
with the genuine and univerfally acknowledged principles of 
Proteftantifm. R 
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Aet. Vil. An Ejay on Toleration: With a particular View to the 
late Application of the Proteftant Diffenting Minifters to Parlia- 
ment, for amending, and rendering effectual, the At of the if 
of William and Mary, commonly called the 42 of Toleration. By 
Philip turneaux, D.D. 8yo, 18. 6d. Cadell. 1773. 


TH E application of the Proteftant Diffenting Minifters to 
_ parliament, for legal proteffion, has occafioned the publi- 
faulon of feveral judicious and valuable treatifes upon the fub- 
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ject of Toleration; and it would be great injuftice to the Ay. 
thor of this Effay not to rank him among the ableft advocates 
for religious liberty, and the facred and unalienable rights of 
confcience and private judgment. He appears to have ftudied 
his fubject with the greateft attention; he writes like one who js 
mafter of it; places it in a clear, diftin&, and fatisfa&tory point 
of view ; applies general principles to particular cafes, and jl. 
luftrates them with great perfpicuity and ftrength of reafoning, 

The Effay is divided into feven fections, in the two firft of 
which he ftates and examines the argument for Toleration from 
the nature of religion, and the origin and ends of civil govern. 
ment, and then proceeds, in the third, to fhew that Tolera- 
tion not only extends to the open profeffion of every religion, 
confiftent with the fafety of the ftate, but to the giving, and 
‘receiving, of public inftruction in fuch religion. This point, 
which certainly deferves a very attentive confideration, Dr. Fur- 
neaux enlarges upon particularly, and makes it clearly appear, 
that it is an eflential branch of Toleration, for a man to be 
permitted to avow, explain, and, if he be fo difpofed, fupport 
by arguments, the religious fentiments which he profefles, and 
thinks important. 

It is generally admitted, that religion is not to be controuled 
by the magiftrate, as far as it is a principle exifting in the 
mind; and ‘that he is not to fearch out concealed errors, in 
order to punifh them; but fhould allow all perfons to enjoy 
their own fentiments. Yet it does not follow from hence, it 
is faid, that he is-not to controul the a@ions which flow from 
thofe principles. Our Author’s anfwer to this is as follows : 

‘ I'am ready to admit, that if thofe actions are real injuries to fo- 
ciety at large, or to any individuals, the magittrate fhould controul, 
and punith them ; becaufe he is the confervator of the rights of all his 
fubjects. But, if they are merely of a religious nature, I then af- 
fert, that he is not to controul them. For if we do not include in 
the idea of Toleration, that the magiitrate is not to coerce, or con- 
troul, by temporal penalties, any merely religious profeflion, reafon- 
ing, or aétion ; we may boaft, in theory, of maintaining Toleration, 
but, in practice, we deftroy it altogether. If religious liberty is con- 
fined to inward fentiments, and does not comprehend the actions 
which flow from them, ! mean thofe which are not injurious to fociety ; 
it then amounts only to this futile notion, that the magiftrate is to 
tolerate what, while it 1s concealed, he hath no power over. 

‘ But, in order to obtain a pofitive proof of that right of public 
profeffion and public inftruction, which I am pleading for, as belong- 
ing to all good fubjects, though of very different religious opinions; 
| afk, whether the dictates of confcience, and a fenfe of duty, may 
not induce men to worfhip God publicly? May not induce fome to 
give, and others to attend on, religious inftruétions? And if fo, it 
is plain, this can be done by fuch perfons in no other way than they 
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think acceptable to God, agreeable to truth, and conducive to their 
future happinefs? On what pretence, then, is the magiftrate in fuch 
cafes to interfere, and reftrain them by pains and penalties from fo 
doing ; unlefs fomething more than mere religion, | mean thé fafety 
of the flate, is concerned ? 

‘ That | have not made an extravagant fuppofition, in pre{uming, 
that confcience may lead men to the actions I have juli mentioned, 
perfons of religion and virtue will eafily apprehend. I would not be 
underftood therefore, as {peaking now to merely political mea, but 
so thofe who join religion with politics; to whom, confequently, it 
would be injurious to fuppofe, they have not always the itriéteft re- 
gard to confcience. They will tell us, that we are obliged to the 

erformance of public worfhip, to difcover our veneration of the 

eity, and uphold it, by our example at leaft, in the world around 
us; that we are obliged to promote truth, virtue, and happinefs 
among men, according to our ability and opportunity ; efpecially 
among our children and dependants ; and among thofe, who defire 
and encourage us to aflift them in the knowledge and practice of re- 
figion. And they know, that this cannot be done by any in a way 
contrary to the dictates of their own con{ciences, 

‘ They will alfo inform us, that thofe men of undiflembled piety, 
and inflexible virtue, who have in any ages rifen up, and been in- 
ftruments in the hand of God of reforming both the church and the 
world, delivering them in many inftances from worfe than Egyptian 
darknefs, by the light of their inftruction and their example, have 
done this on a principle of confcience, often in oppofition to human 
laws, and human terrors; and are worthy of the higheft honour for 
fodoing. Far be it from me, to compare the perfons, whofe caufe 
I am now pleading, with thofe great men; or the prefent occafion, 
with fuch great occafions. All 1 mean is, that perions, ufed to re- 
flection, will eafily perceive, that the principle, which vindicates 
thofe renowned Sakratiors of mankind, will apply in a proportion- 
able degree to an inferior, but fimilar, cafe ; and that it is not pof- 
fible to maintain the reCtitude of their conduct, in endeavouring to 
enlighten whole nations and kingdoms, but upon the fame princi- 
ples, which will vindicate any perfon in attempting to inftrué a {mall 
neighbourhood, who defire his fervices: Tey have a right to afk 
them, 4e hath a right to give them; and both are injured, if their 
refpective rights are defeated by penal laws. 

* Thus, | think, it appears, that Toleration cannot be complete; 
nor the natural inherent rights of mankind, with refpect to religion, 
be preferved inviolate, and maintained in that degree, in which it 
is the duty of the magiftrate to maintain them; if every good fub- 
ject be not allowed a tull liberty of profefling his own religion, and 
every religious fociety permitted to worfhip God, and to be inftruéted 
by perfons whom they fhall choofe, under the fecurity of Jaw; pro- 
vided nothing be done by the teacher, or his hearers, contrary to 
the rightful authority of the’ magiitrate, and the fafety of the ftate. 
For this reafon, the worfhip, and the inftruction, fhould be public, 
that all may have an opportunity of feeing, and hearing, what paffes. 
Now it 1s, in my judgment, a very groundlefs imagination, that fuch 
public — of divine worfhip, and religious initruction, are likely 
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to be theatres of feditious difcourfes, or feditious aftions. And wh, 
fhould a more vigilant and fufpicious eye be fixed upon them, than 
upon private clubs, focial meetings, or public lectures for Philofo. 
phy, {cience, or politics ? Thefe, which are generally held by a more 
fele€&t company, and ia a more private manner, are, on thefe ac: 
counts, more liable to be abufed for bad purpofes. There have been 
a few inftances, it muft be owned, of public ditturbances, after hay. 
ing grown to a head from other fources, being avemented and jn. 
flamed by, what Hudibras calls, the drum ecclefiaftic: but That, [ 
will venture to fay, was not the original caufe of them; for, to con. 
tinue the allufion to the poet, that drum is never beat with a fi, 
till another kind of drum hath been beat with a flick; or in other 
words, there is nothing which any fettled government hath to fear 


‘from the pulpit; becaufe, That government mutt, from other caufes, 


be firft overtopped by fome ftate party, before any of its ecclefiatti. 
cal partifans, if it have any, can venture to inveigh againft it fo 
publicly. And how, then, is a cafe to be provided for by law, 
which cannot happen, till the law itielf, being fet afide by violence, 
hath no longer any effect * ?” ine 
Our Author goes on to obferve that fome perfons talk with 
much feeming liberality of the right of private judgment, who 
yet, by the reftriCtions which they at lait throw in, appear to 
mean nothing more by it than that judgment, which is to be ept 


private, and to be locked up in a man’s own bofom. For, 


though they will allow him the right of private judgment, they 
will not allow him to publifh.that judgment, with the reafons 
and grounds of it, to others. But fuch a Toleration, our Au- 
thor fays very juftly, amounts to nothing more, than that they 
will not extort his fentiments from him. by torture ; for while 





* © T hope in God never to fee the day when violence hall, in this 
country, take place of law: not that 1 think there is any probability 
of it. “As for the Diffenters, I am fure, ever fince they have-been 
freed from perfecution, they have difcovered themfelves to be as 
peaceable and well-difpofed fubjeéts as any in the kingdom. Indi- 
viduals among them, as well as among the members of the eltablithed 
Church, have not always entertained the fame opinion concerning 
particular meafures, or men; but furely fuch individuals thould be 
allowed to follow their own judgments on fuch occafions, as well as 
other Britith fubje@ts. I will venture to fay of the Diffenters in ge- 
neral, that they are enemies to licentioufnefs in every fhape, and 
lovers of order, law, and liberty; and | am perfuaded, fhould any 
remarkable crifis ever arife, to put their loyaity to the proof, they 
will be found to be, upon principle, among the firmeft friends of the 
amiable Prince now on the throne, as they were in the year 1745, of 
his venerable predeceffor ; for they efteem the Proteitanc fuccefion im 
the prefent illuftrions family to be the grand fupport of our confti- 
tution, laws, and liberties. And al! their minitiers now ak of the 
legiflature, is, that they may be under the degal. proteGion of theit 
Sovereign, and be fecured by that conititution, and by thote Jaws.’ 
» hey 
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they fuffer him to be filent, it is not in their power to deprive 
him of the right of thinking ; the only private judgment which 
they are willing to grant him. 

« Allintelligent writers on the fubje& of Toleration, continues 
the Doétor, underftand by a man’s private judgment, his perfonal 
judgment, in oppofition to the judgment of others ; and by his 
right of private judgment, his right to follow, or be directed by, 
his judgment as the guide of his attions; or, in other words, to 
do all, which that judgment leads him to do, as far as is confiftent 
with the rights of others ; of individuals, or of the community at 
large. Now, if | worfhip God according to the diciates of my own 
conicience; and give, or receive, fuch religious initruétions, as I 
judge mott agreeable to reafon and {cripture, and confequently mott 
conducive to ity own, or others edification; how does that prevent 
my neighbour from doing the fame; or the magitrate from encour- 
aging, if he is fo inclined, thofe fentiments which are agreeable to 
his judgment: or how does it injure either the one, or the other, in 
any of their refpeétive rights? Why, then, muit I be obfruéted in 
any atts, which are the refult of my judgment and conicience, when 
they do not interfere with any rights or claims of other men, either 
magiftrates or fubjects? He, who does not allow me my private 
judgment in the extent here pleaded for, does not allow it me in 
any fenfe worthy of a rational agent, whofe reafon was given him to 
be the guide of his actions, efpecially in matters of religion: in any 
‘fenfe, worthy of a Chriftian, a Proteftant, an inhabitant of a Free 
Country; who, in all thefe Views, is, or ought to be, mafter of his 
own coddu&t, when no injury is thereby done to others, no public or 
private right invaded. : 

‘ Again, the right of public inftruction in matters of religion, is, 
in my Opinion, a certain confequence of the right of private judg- 
ment; on feppofition we underiland by the latter, merély a man's 
sight of judging for him&lf. For, if a man is to judge, in this, 
as in all other cates, he is not to be debarred from the beft means 
of informing his judgment. He cannot be faid to be completely 
allowed the right of private judgment, who is precluded from being 
inftructed in the nature and grounds of religion, by thofe, whom he 
thinks qualified to give him information ; or tn other words, from 
ufing thoie means, which fhall appear to him belt calculated for his 
inttrattion: and | know no authority any one hath to controul his 
choice, or diétate to him what teachers he fhall, or fhall not, attend; 
provided neither he, nor they, are chargeable with any crimes, of 
which the magiftrate can take cogmizance. 

* Public inttruétion is, to the bulk of mankind, the principal 
means of religious informacion : cut them off from That, or let it be 
limited to the path marked out by the majority, or by the power 
which happens to be uppermoft in every country; and the genera- 
lity will have very little opportunity of knowledge; and will, it is 
‘probable, acquieice contencedly in that religion, which is the refult 
of fafhionable, or ettablifhed fuperitition and abfurdity. It is owing 
to the genuine dottrines of Chrifganity and Proteitantifm not being 
allowed to be-promulgated in Popifh countries, that their inhabitants 

remain, 
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remain, in general, perfeétly fatisfied in the belief and practice of 
fuch enormities, as would fhock an enlightened Heathen. If things 
are upon a better footing in our own country, it is to be afcribed 
to the fpirit of enquiry, and to the degree of freedom with refpeé to 
public profeffion, and public inftruction, both from the pulpit, and 
the prefs, which the lenity and moderation of the times, more than 
the law, have allowed, and which the bigotry of a few hath not 
been able to fupprefs. But fhould not then the law, and the man- 
news, of every age and country, breathe the fame fpirit, and {peak 
the fame language ? 

* As for Chriftianity and Proteftantifm, they appeal to reafon, they 
Invite enquiry, they claim to be heard for themfelves, and are as 


seady to hear what can be faid againft their reafonings and argu- ~ 


ments; and they allow to all perfons, the right of judging and des 
termining, upon the merits of eve religious queftion for themfelves, 


But can thofe perfons be faid to have it in their power to form ap © 


adequate and impartial judgment, upon any queftion, who are per- 
mitted to hear the evidence relating to it only ex parte, on one fide? 
Does not the magiftrate, in this cafe, judge for his fubjects, inftead 
of allowing them to judge for themfelves ? Certainly, there isa clofer 
connection between the unalienable right, which every man-kath, of 
choofing his own religion, and the free and unreftrained liberty of 
public inftruction, than is fometimes imagined. Pretending to leave 
a man free liberty of choice, and debarring him at the fame time, in 
any meafure, from the means of choice, 1s, in my humble opinion, 
little lefs than a contradiction in terms, 

‘ I have already faid, that it is the glory of Chriftianity, that it 
appeals to men’s underftandings and confciences ; that it needs no 
human power, no penal laws, for its fupport ; that it requires not of 
any Chriftian magiftrate the fuppreffion, in its own favour, of any 
other religion whatfoever. And fhould any fuch magiftrate, by pe- 
nal laws, prohibit the public profeflion, or teaching, of ahy parti- 
cular fpecies or mode of the Chriftian religion, in places o public 
worfhip, appropriated to the ufe of its profeffors; it deferves to be 
confidered, upon what principles his conduét can be vindicated, 
which will not alike vindicate a Mahometan, or Heathen magiftrate, 
in prohibiting the Chriftian religion in every form. If the judgment 
and confcience of the magiftrate are to be the ftandard, the confe- 
quence will inevitably be as fatal to the Chriftian religion in general, 
in one country ; as to any particular mode of the Chriftian religion, 
or even as to the Mahometan or Pagan religion, in another.” 

In the fourth fection our Author briefly confiders a diftin@ign 
made, by the author of the Letter to the Proteflant Diffanting 
Minifiers, bezween difcipline and doétrine; as if a difference 
from the eftablifhed Church in the former had a rightful claim 
to Toleration, but not a difference in the latter. Jn the fifth, 
he fhews that a legal Toleration of a fuppofed erroneous reli 
gion, is not, properly fpeaking, an encouragement of fuch 4 
religion. In the fixth, he makes it clearly appear, that the 
education of children and youth in the way, and by the os 
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able to their parents, is an effential branch of Tole- 
fation 5 and in the laft feSion he proves, that Toleration im-+ 
plies more than a ftate of connivance; namely, a fate of legal 
fecurity and protection. Thefe feveral points are difcuffed in 
a concife and liberal manner, as will be allowed; we make no 
doubt, by every attentive and impartial Reader. : 

To conclude: It muft give great pleafure to every generous 
mind to obferve, that though the Proteftant Diffenting Minif- 
ters have failed in a fecond attempt to obtain legal fecurity and 
protection, yet the number of fincere friends to religious liberty 
is daily increafing, and that there js good teafon to think, that 
the period cannot be yery difttant, wheri TOLERATION, 1Nn Its 
full extent, will be univerfally acknowledged, by every Pro- 
te(tant, to be as agreeable to the maxims of found policy, as to 
the dictates of reafon, and to every fecling tnat docs honour 


to humanity. : 


thoft agree 
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Art. V.I'. Riedefel’s Travels through Sicily, ce. concluded. See our 
lait Month’s Review. 


{X7E proceed with pleafure to lay before our Readers fome far- 
W ther account of this entertaining work. The fecond letter to 
AbbéWinckleman contains a deicription of that part of Italy, for- 
« merly called A.agua Grecia, and now conitituting the kingdom of 
Naples, 

wed Riedefe} feéms to have confined himfelf chiefly to the Eaft or 
South-Eatt fide of the country, in a kind of coafting voyage from 
Reggio to Gallipot:, frequently landing at different places, that he 
might make his obiervations At Gallipoli, hé difmiffed the feven 
failors with the Speronara, in which he had failed a whole month from 
Malta to that place, and continued his journey by land to Naples. 

In the defcription of Reggio, we are told, that its environs aud fitu- 
ation are very pleafant, and the fields finely planted with mulberry, 
orange, and lemon trees, and vines: mott of the Calabrian filk is 
taifed hereabouts ; they fell, one year with another; 80,000 pounds 
of filk at Keggio, and would perhaps produce double the quantity, if 
the duties on it were not fo great as they are; they were Jaid on, it 
is faid, by the former Neapolitan; and afterwards Spanifh, prime mi- 
nilter, the Marquis Gregori Squillace, who has by that means entirely 
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hindered the manufaturing of filk, and fpoiled the trade. 

_ The Baron is ftill employed in fearching after the remajns of an- 
tiquity; but we fhall only felect the following relation: ‘ CAPO 
COLONNE, is the Promontorium Lacinium near Croton, on which the 
famous temple of Juno Lacinia ftood, and of which confiderable re- 
mains are {till extant. This temple was of the fame ancient Doric 
architecture as thofe of Pa&/um, Girgenti, &e. It is 66 paces broad, 
and 132 long, as meafured by my own paces ; from whence you may 
form an idea of its confiderable fize. On one fide, a part of the wall 
of the Cel/a remains ftanding, in which I obferved, as a very fingu- 
lar circumftance, that they were built up with ftones and bricks a]- 
fernately, The firft layer is of ftones feven palms and a half high, 
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and the fecond, which I could not meafure on account of its heighth 
confifts of an Opus reticulatum of bricks. It is plain that this Wab 
done to make the walls light; but whether above this row of ‘mafténj 
there was again another of ftone, or whether it all confifted of Opus 
yeticulatum, | am not able to determine, becaufe the wall is no far. 
ther preferved. It is probable. that all the reft was’of bricks, be 
caufe they would have been cruthed down, if any ‘ftdnes: had ain 
upon them. It is built towards the Eait, like all the Greed temples, 
and its entrance was on the Welt fide. Only a fingle column at the 
farther hall is preferved, and that is, as already mentioned, of the 
‘Doric order, without a bafe. It is obfervable, that this column is 
‘very fmall, in proportion to the extent of the temple, and has 23 
inftead of 21 flutes, which all other columns of this order have; 
this I can affert, becaufe I counted the flutes three or four times over, 
Four fteps led up to this temple, and as many led down from it, 
Ancther fingular circumftarce is, that the Ce//a was four fteps lower 
than thegelt of the temple; each ftep was one and a half Neapolitan 
palms Wh. The floor of the Ce//a is covered with earth. which 
“could eafily be cleared away, and its whole form difcovered, unlefs 
‘deftroyed before ; for this foil has but lately been thrown on it, when 
digging up the fteps on the fides of the temple, not (as you might 
- perhaps imagine) to fee or to difcover them, but to break them, ‘and 
-employ them at the new harbour of Cotrone. When I complairied of 
this facrilege, to the engineer of the harbour, he comforted me, fay- 
ing, that there was enough to be feen at the Po/icon, to make ap for 
what was wanting in the reft of the temple. The fituation of this 
temple is the moft delightful that can be imagined for fuch a build. 
‘ing ; the promontory on which it ftands juts eight miles out into the 
fea, and on ‘both fides you enjoy the profpeét of the gulph, anda 
‘great extent of land; it 1s probable that the town of Croton ftood on 
«this fpot, becaufe you here meet with confiderable and ‘numerous 
remains Of tombs and houfes, but all fo deftroyed, that nothing can 
be diftinguifhed in them.’ 

Concerning Corigliano, which is feated in the bef and fineft patt 
of Calabria, we are intormed, that * all its produéts are excellent: 
here they make the greateft quantity of the beft oil in Calabria; | 
the wine of thefe parts is alfo the be{t in the province, and hasa 
tafte of fennel, which is very agreeable; they fow as much corn as 
they want, fo that they need not buy any ; oranges and lemons are 
abundant, and of the beft fort; their cattle are excellent, and the 
Duke annually breeds 300 horfes; the fheep give very good wool ; 
all kinds of animals are numerous, and exceedingly good of their 
kind. They alfo collect here vait quantities of manna, tar and 
pitch; and raife fome filk, They dig up the Regolizia or liquorice- 
root here, of the juice of which the Duke has an annual clear 10 
come of 4coo ducates, after deducting an equal fum for the & 
pences. The wood, which grows on the tops of the hills, is like- 
wife fold; and the flax and hemp are exported. - All kinds of frat 
of the apple and pear kind, which are feldom abundant or good 
Italy, are plentiful here, and excellent in their kind; and that n0- 
thing may be wanting, the fea in this neighbourhood is richer in fith 
than in any other part of the gulph of Zarentum, which is fo a 
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on that very account. All the advantages of this excellent country 
are natural, and art hasa very little fhare in them, though the Duke 
has made fome improvements.’ Of the town itfelf it is added, that 
itis neat; that it contains 8cco inhabitants, and is the refidence of 
the Duke. Its fituation is vaitly pleafant, and the profpetts are exe 
lent. 
fhall next take notice of what our traveller relates of the city 
Taranto, (Tarentum) formerly fo famous and powerfal, which “P- 
pofed the forces of the Remaas, and fupported Hanniba/ in Italy. 
‘It now coniilts, fays he, of 1/,coo inhabitants, part of whom are 
a petty nobility of very feanty fortunes, or quite poor 5 and the reft 
a parcel of Afhermen, who earn their daily bread by fifhing in the 
reat harbour, now called Mare Piccolo. All other trades are exer- 
cifed by ftransers, fuch as Neapolitans and others, and the countr 
js tilled by the Calaérefe. 1 know not whether I fhall call this an- 
tique indolence or modern jazinefs ? So much, however, is certain, 
that the mildnefs of the climate and of the air infpires idlenefs and 
voluptuoufnefs. The modern citizens of Taranto are much addi&ed 
to pleafure, and I have no where feen more contented or joyful coun- 
tenances. ‘They are well fhaped, their women really very hand- 
fome, and of Greek features. ‘The. common people are extremely 
civil, and at each houfe, in the fields or vineyards, the ftranger is 
invited to come in, and they willingly -fhare all they have in the 
houfe with him, without requiring any confideration. The men are 
very jealous, and immediately hide the women, as foon as a flranger 
enters their houfes. The populace {pend moft of their time in danc- 
ing and playing, which is the very reverfe of the Calabrefe, who are 
laborious, and preferve the unpolifhed manners of their anceftors, the 
Brutii: nay, the different character of thefe two nations immediately 
appears in their different pronunciations ; the Ca/adbrefe pronounce 
every word harfh and tough, diftinguifh d and ¢, 4 and 4, like the 
Yufcans, and make many guttural founds; the Yarentines, on the 
contrary, exprefs the vowels ftill more than the Neapolitans them- 
felves, {peak every word very open, and their provincial diale& has 
many Greek words.’ 

Of the river Gal/e/us our Author remarks, ‘ That river, fo much 
= by the ancients, (Dulce pellitis ovibus Galefi flumen, Horat. 
ib. ii. od. 6.) is now a {mall brook, flowing into the Mare Piccolo, 
( Little Sea) which is a kind of bay formed by the coaft behind mo- 
dern Taranto, and divided into two parts by a neck of land project- 
Ang into it.’ | 

To the above we may add the following fhort paragraph: ‘ As I 
failed all round the Mare Piceclo, 1 found, near the mauth of the 
river Galefus, in the midit of the falt water,'the famous {pring, which 
is very ftrong, and from which you can take the frefh water pure and 


unmixed, even in the middle of the fea; the inhabitants call it 2/ 


Gtrello, which feems to be an old Grees word, xrero:, like many 
others in their language.’ 

The account of the Lana Penna is very curious: ‘ This hell, 
Which is near half a palm long, is taken in great abundance near 
Capo St. Vito, the fouthern part of the harbour of Zarentum. Notwith- 

nding its fize, it_gives but a {mall quantity of that alk of which 
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they knit ftockings, gloves, and other things, and of one pound of 


the raw wool or filk, only three ounces remain after it is proper} 

prepared, and forty or fifty fhells are required to give this {ma 

guantity. The fifhermen fell a pound of the raw wool for 12 or 16 
Carlint. a pair of gloves for 30, and a pair of ftockings for too of 
120Carlini, or from +0 to 20 ducats: the preparation is laborious 
atid ingenious, only the tips of the wool can be ufed, and the other 
half is thrown away ; they wath it a number of times in cold water, 
and dry it in the air, till it is cleared of all impurities ; then the 

comb, it on a fine wire card, and laft of all fpin it on fmall fpindles 
and knitit Many mix it with filk, by which the work gets more 
firmne{s, but lofes that foftnefs and warmth which it hath naturally” 

Gallipoli is 60 miles dittant from Yaranto, and together with that 
is in the province of Osvante, which the Baron fpeaks of as one of 
the richeft provinces in the kingdom of Naples: * It is, he tells us, 
a little town, containing only :ooo inhabitants, who are, however, 
all in afhuent circumftances, and it is pretty well built; like Taranta 
and Syracufe it is cut off from the Jand, and only joined to it bya 
bridge. This little town carries on the greateft trade for oil in alt 
Ttaly, that article fucceeding well in the province of Orranto, and 
being very plentiful; corn, wine, and fruits likewife, grow in fufi- 
cient quantity in the environs to fupply the town, and cotton is here 
plentifully cultivated and manufactured into muflins, &c. The oil, 
according to its prefent price, pays a duty of 40 per cent, for the ex- 
portation, becaufe a quantity, which is fold for 12 or 13 Carlini, 
pais 5 to the king. ‘The whole town, which ftands on a rock, is 
undermined, and the vaults filled with oil, becaufe it has been 
found that this rock is of fuch a nature, in fummer efpecially, as to 
caufe a fermentation in the oil, which clears it, and makes it better, 
but caufes a moft intolerable heat. In 1766, they exported from 
Gallipoli 1395 lat * of oil to other towns of the kingdom of Napies, 
and 17,323 out ofthe kingdom.’ 

From the obfervations which this writer makes on Brumdufum, or 
Brindifi, as it is now called, a town fo famous in the times of the 
the ancient Romans, we fhall only fele&t the paragraph which criti 
cifes on the name: ‘ Brindif, in the pureft Tu/fcan dialeét, fignifies 
drinking of healths: I atked—Don Hortenfio Leo, whether he coyld 
not explain the etymology of this word, fince all common explana- 
tions deduced from the excellence and abundance of the wine, or the 
cuftom of drinking hard at Brindif, or from a company of witty 
people, who lived here in the preceding century, and introduced the 
cuftom of making a rhime all’ improvi/o to each glafs, did not fatisfy 

.ame. His explication, though it goes far into antiquity, appears 
me to be the moft natural. He fays other parts of Ztaly produce as 
great quantities, and of as good wine, as this neighbourhood ; the 
Natives of Srindifi are not peculiarly addiéed to drinking, and the 
beaux efprits of this place have never been the patterns of thofe of all 
tal; : he therefore believes, that on account of the frequent voyag® 


— 


* To one Jaf they reckon 11 falma, but a falma holds about 40 gal- 
Jons wine meafure, accordingly each /af is 440 gallons. ef 
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ef the Romans from Brundufium into Greece, that port was the place 
whither their relations and friends accompanied the travellers, and 
again met them on their return, where they accordingly made their 
yows, uttered their wifhes, took their farewel, and firlt beheld them 
again; from hence he fuppofes that the word Briudifs took its origin, 
which afterwards was commonly ufed in all kinds of withes, and is 
brought down to our times, becaufe we are ufed to wilh when we 
rink,’ 

’ We ‘hall infert another paffage, from that part of the letter in 
which the Author gives fome account of the town of Canna ; it is as 
follows: * Beyond Ofanto, (that is the river Ofanto, anciently called 
Aufdus) is the famous field of battle where Hannibal defeated Teren- 
tius Varro; it is to this day called Campo di Sangue, The bloody field, 
by the inhabitants. The river was low when L| faw it, and flowed 
through marfhes for a confiderable traat ; it is likely that in violent 
rains its bulk is much increafed. The field of battle is a great plain, 
which is at prefent fown with barley 3 they to this day find old arms; 
rings, and other antiquities hereabouts. Sa/pe lies ten. miles from 
this plain towards the Adriatic, and the Romans fled to this town, 
The fituation of the field of battle proves the bravery of the Punic 
hero; for a perfect plain, like this, cannot be more advantageous to 
one party than to the other.’ 

It is bat juft to add the note of the tranflator on the above paffage, 
which indeed has been one reafon for our inferting it: * In this re- 
mark, it is faid, our Auther feems to be miitaken; the field of 
battle is rather a proof of the great advantage Hanaibal had over the 
Romans, his cavalry was certainly more numerous than that of his 
enemies, he muft therefore have had a great fuperiority over 
them; but it was not by his bravery alone that he conquered at 
Canne. The fiercenefs of the Romaz conful offering him battle in 
this plain, determined him, as a great and fkilful general, not tp 
decline fo fine an opportunity, Where his cavalry could aét to fo 
great advantage. All this appears inconteftably from Livy, b. xxii, 
c. 4h ; 

Towards the clofe of his letter, the Baron gives fome account of 
the famous fpider which is found in great numbers in the neighbour- 
hood of Taranto, having its name from that town, but is likewife 
frequent in the province of Lecce, Bari, and Apulia. He acknow- 
ledges it to be true, that the perfons fuppofed to be bitten by the 
Tarantula are cured by dancing to a peculiar tune called by the 
fame name; but nothing is more probable, he apprehends, than 
that the bite is not by far fo dangerous as is imagined, and does not 
produce the effects obfervable in fuch perfons as are {uppofed to have 
been bitten ; that the dance is not the only remedy to cure the com- 
plaint, and Jaitly that cuftom and imagination have a greater fhare 
in it than the bite itfelf. This, he obferves, is generally the opinion 
of the moft fenfible phyficians in and about Yaraxte. The Author ~ 
lays befo:e us fome reafons both for and againft the fuppofed effeéts 
of the bite of this {pider, but, for his awn part, concludes ‘on the 
whole, that it is one of the numerous prejudices which time has 
rooted in the minds even of the more enlightened part of mankind, 
and which wil] long govern the world. The following is an abridged 
ecount of one perion whom he faw under the imagined malady : 
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* At Otrante I found a young woman of twenty-two years of aoe 
dancing in order to be cured of this bite ; fhe was well dreffed, pro. 
seh ape to her rank, in a fmall room ornamented with little 

king glaffes, and gay filks and flowers ; fhe did not dance like a 
raving petfon, or one fall of ideas of pleafure, but ina cool manner 
with down-caft eyes, fometimes before the mirror ftudying to put on 
her beft looks, and adjufting her head-drefs whilit the danced, 
The mufic confifted of two violins and a tamburino; fhe wathed her 
face feveral times during the dance, and obferved all that paffed 
about her. Her looks were not wild or infane, but rather mild, and 
it feemed that fhe danced rather with relu‘tance than pleafare. Dur. 
ing the dance, fhe gave one of the women among the fpeGators a 
common field flower, but foon afterwards took it again and {wallowe 
edit. She danced ten hours without intermiffion; then fhe was led 
away, and put into a warm bed.’ 

Our Readers may remember to have feen the vulgar notion of the 
bite of this Creature, and its effeéts, flill farther exploded, in fome 
former numbers of our Review, particularly in Vol. xIvii. p. gs. 
Wo. for Aug. 1772. 

Baron Riedefel appears greatly delighted as he advanced in: his 
gn nearer the city of Napés: ‘ I with pleafure approached, 

ays he, the happy Campania, where Nature fhowers down her 
choiceft bleffings ; and though I had travelled through fine provinces, 
yet you cannot imagine how great was my joy, when I again viewed 
this country, and beheld the beautiful Terra de Lavoro, The popu- 
Joufnefs, the cultivation, the abundance of provifions, the fight of" 
contented people, all are proofs of the happinefs of this country; 
» and how much more happily could the people live, if a wife govern- 
gnent would contribute to their welfare.’ 

Here our traveller finifhes his relation, having’ returned to Naples 
on the 8th of June 1767, from which city he began his voyage to 
Sicily on the 13th of March in the fame year. 

The remainder of the volume confifts of a journey into Egypt, 
tranflated alfo by Mr. Forfler, fromthe French. The Author appears 
under the name of Granger, which for fome unknown reafons, we are 
told, he was obliged to take, though his real name was Tourtechot. 
He was a native of France, a furgeon of great abilities, and engaged 
by Mr. Pignon, the French conful at Cairo, who was his friend and 
knew his merit, to attend him into Egypt, and continue there fome 
time with him, inthe years 1731 and 1732. He travelled into feveral 
other countries, though his journey through Egypt is the only one 
‘Which has been publithed. | 

He‘enters on his relation with cenfuring other writers who have 
Piven accounts of this country, from whence he expected to have 
found it pleafant, healthy and fertile ; ‘ inftead of which, fays he, I 
found nothing that came up to their defcriptions, and am therefore 
inclined to believe that fome of them have not had fufficient judg- 
ment, and the reft have been mifled fo far as to re/ate untruths, by a 
ftrong defire of telling miracles.’ The vaft number of inhabitants 
which other writers have attributed to this country, Mr. Granger 
confiders as almoft incredible, as he alfo does their farther affertions 
of the land’s producing feveral crops in one year, and of the fheep's 
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poing with young annually more than once ; neither of which is the 
cle at prefent. He obferves, that the inhabitants now ull as much 
land as they did of old, leaving no {pot uncultivated which can be 
made wfe of, and yet it is paft a doubt, though they are now melted 
down to a very {mall number, in comparifon with what they are 
{id to have been formerly, fhould they live on nothing but wheat 
bread, there would hardly grow enough in all Egypt to feed them, 
though the crops were ever fo rich. 
~ The tranflator in his note very properly remarks, that this Author 
looks on the teitimonies of the ancients in an unfavoyrable light, and 
has, perhaps, entirely forgotten, that there were formerly a great, 
many parts of. Egypt arable land, and well cultivated, which are at 
relent covered with fands: all the environs of Memphis, near the 
village of Monf, are now a fandy ‘defert, and the afcient claflics de- 
{cribe this fpot as agreeable and fertile. Befides which there were 
even large tracts of land in the.deferts on both fides the river, that 
formerly were made fertile bythe water of the Nile, conduéted thither 
by aqueduéts, which now are deftroyed. To thefe confiderations 
fome others are added, which tend greatly to remove the Author's 
objection. : | 

Some travellers have faid, that the foil in Egypt annually produces 
twocrops; Mr. Granger imagines that this account has arifen from 
their having feen, from a barge, the people mee furrows in the 
fand, and planting gourd, melon or cucumber feeds, in March and 
April, which the others have miitaken for feedsof corn. Again, we 
have been told, thatthe foil was fo rich, that it was neceffary to 
mix fand with it, in order to diminifh its luxuriancy. But had thefe 
travellers more attentively examined, Mr, Granger fays, they would 
have difcovered that fand is only made ufe of clofe to the banks of 
the Ni/e, and no farther up the country, becaufe the foil is more 
clayey, and more hardened in thefe parts by the heat of the fun; 
thete ore they make a bed confifting of equal parts of fand and 
pigeons’ dung, in which the feeds can firike root ; for without this 
dung they can expect no fruit.—* They fow the corn in Egypt in the 
month of ‘fanuary, after the foil is well foaked by the waters of the 
Nile, and in Upper Egypt they pluck it up in April, but in Lower 
Eeypt in May. 1 choofe the phrafe, pluck it up, inftead of faying, 
they reap it, becaufe the people really do the former, in order to 
niake ufe of the entire ftraw.’ 

The {welling of the water of the Nile, this writer obferves, has 
long puzzled the learned, but to him it appears to be one of the moft 
natural phefiomena in the world, and which is feen in almoft every 
country. * The rains, it is added, which fall in Adyfinia and Erhi« 
opia caufe the increafe and Overflowings of this river; but the nor- 
therly wind is to be confidered as the principal caufe, 1. Becaufe it 
carries the clouds to Abyfinia. 2. Becaufe by blowing up the two 
mouths of the Nile, it forces back the waters, and by that means 
Prevents too great a bulk from emptying into the fea. ‘This circume 
ance may be obferved every year; for when the wind is northerly, 
and at once veers round to the fouth, the Nive falls in one day as 
much as it can rife in four.’ 
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After feveral remarks, by which Mr. Granger oppofes fome rel, 
tions of other writers, he concludes the firft chapter with fayin 
* Provifions, and efpecially bread, have no tafte here, nor can it - 
otherwife ; for the foil confifting of earth and falt, and being water. 
ed only once every year, it cannot produce corn or plants of an 
good tafte; for this reafon likewife we fee few ftrong and healthy 
people in Egypt. This country was in the fame ftate in the time of 
the patriarch ‘fqcob ; Pharaoh being greatly furprized at finding that 
a man could live an hundred and thirty years.’ 

_ Whatever juftice there may be in the above refle€tion, in other re. 
fpects, we do not recollect that we have any intimation of Pharaoh's 
furprize at the account which Jacob gave of himfelf: the tranflator 
thinks, that his Author’s arguments for the infalubrity of the climate 
in Egypt, and its infipid food, are the effects of too hafty a judg. 
ment. 

It is well known that this country furnifhes a great deal of enter. 
tainment for the curious and learned traveller: Mr. Granger is in 
the number of fuch, and prefents us with many defcriptious of the 
antiquities he obferved in every part of the country, His accounts 
of the ruins of 74ebes, Hermonthis, with many other places and pare 
ticulars, are very entertaining, though generally too long for us to 
infert. We fhall feleét the following paffage concerning Afena, a 
village, as it is remarked by the tranflator, built on the fpot where 
Latopolis was fituated. § This town, it is faid, is not built on the 
declivity of a hill, as Thevenct reports, according to the information 
of the Capuchin-friar Prothais; but it is fituated in a plain above 
four miles from the neareft hills. Here are the remains of a dyke of 
free-ftones, and of atemple, whofe front meafures one hundred and 
fixteen feet in length, and fixty-two in breadth; and half of it being 
buried in the fand, its height is only thirty-five feet above ground, 
Above the door is a globe fupported by two fith, like lampiies, the 
fame as at Textyris and Thebes. The infide of this temple was one 
hundred and two feet long, and fifty feet broad; it is full of relievo 
figures and hieroglyphic characters. In the middle of the temple are 
four rows of fix columns each. ‘They are thirty-five feet high without 
their capitals, and eighteen in circumference; they fupport a cieling 
painted with various colours in good prefervation. In this town, it 
F added, there are about two hundred Coprie families, under the 
care of fixteen priefts, who hardly know how to write their own 
names.’ 

Mr. Granger paffed fome fatiguing days in travelling to places in 
which fome 4 A who accompanied him, affured him A would find 
woods and fcarce plants ; but though his attendants gave him joy on 
his arrival, and required a reward, he found very little to afford him 
fatisfaction. ‘This was alfo the cafe as to a journey he took to fee 
fome petrified (ccep in one part of the country, and in another petrified 
fhips, which, when he came to examine them, proved to be, as one 
fhould fuppofe, mere craggs or pointed rocks buried in the fands, @ 
‘Jufus nature arifing from the mixture of different earths, though at @ 
diitance, he acknowledges, they do indeed bear fome refemblance ta 
the above-mentioned objects. | ) 
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The Author relates an odd adventure he met with, after his rambles 
‘q the defert of Kayan and in the province of Fayoum, at the caftle 
Caron, where he took up his night’s lodging.—* Four Arabs, he 
fvs, came to me, each of them provided with a fack; they hoped to 
gi] thefe facks with gold, which every body faid I fhould dig up in 
the cattle ; for fame had {pread in the country that I was a celebrated 
necromancer. A little before day-break four other Arabs arrived, 
who had taken care not to come without their facks. 1 was awaken- 
ed at their arrival, and the eight Arabs told me, I fhould make hafte 
10 difeover the treafure I was in fearch of, as a longer delay would 
diminifa both their and my fhare of it, becaufe a whole troop of 
Arabs were expected to come. I could have withed they had let me 
(leep alictle longer ; but being thus prevented by their ignorant avi- 
dity, [ goton horfeback and hafterned to F ayourn, where | arrived the 
18th of Augu/? at eleven o’clock in the morning, in company with 
my Arabian treature hunters. They immediately accufed me of for- 
cery before the Cady, and informed him that I had a little box con- 
taining a wheel, by means of which I attracted every treafure. The 
Cady, to whom | fhewed this pretended wheel, which was ne more 
than a little compafs-box, immediately acquitted me, and fent away 
my accufers.’ 

During his ftay at Suez, he made a fhort voyage to fome of the 
ides in the Rea Sea, of which there are vaft numbers, befides the 
rocks which lie two or three feet under water. ‘ Thefe iflands, we 
are told, are of a red colour, and full of corals of the fame hue, 
which have probably given occafion to call this gulph the Red Sea, 
Having {een every thing which could gratify my curiofity in thefe 
iflands, I landed on the weftern fhore about twelve miles from Suez. I 
faw two wells there, one with warm, the other with cold water, 
which the draés call the eyes of Mofes. A little farther from this 
place is the {pot (according to the report of the common people) 
where the J/raedzies crofied the Red Sea. itis called the Sea of Pha- 
rach and Mojes. | find no difficulty in believing this, firft, becaufe 
the fea is not wide in this part; and fecondly, on account of the 
two point; of the mountains, one on the north, the other on the 
fouth fide, which may perhaps be thofe mentioned by the names. of 
Baalzephou and Magdalan.’ 7 

About twelve miles from Manfura, Mr. Granger fays, * you ftill 
find the chapel of Latoua, where the moft famous Egyptian oracle 
was. This chapel was in a temple, which is deftroyed; it is built 
of a fingle granite flone, and reits on a foundation, which likewife 
confilts of a fingle fone. Jts height is thirty-two feet, its breadth 
fixteen, and its length twelve. The roof, which makes part of the 
fame ftone, is ¢ut into faces with the angles as fharp as in a dia- 
mond, and is four feet thick.’ 

He takes q particular notice of the Lake Manfiet, as it is fometimes 
called, and fometimes Tanis, or Beherra, not only on account of its 
great extent, being the largelt in all Zgypt, but alfo on account of 
its very picntiful fihery, which is farmed for forty thoufand piaftres 
annually. * The fithermen, he tells us, have various methods of 
Catching the fifh, but the moft curious and fingular is that with a 

id, When the fifhermen have fet up their long nets, which ~~ 
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draw. quite round, they. let two tame pelicans fwim in the lake 
having faftencd-a thread to their eye-lids, by means of which they can 
tie up their eyes during the whole fifhery. The fithermen are obliged) 
to take this precaution, in order to prevent the birds from eating, too. 
many fifh. The pelican having a flrong fcent, purfues the fi 
around him, and the people on its fides prevent them from going off 
fide-ways, fo they are driven into the nets. ‘The dolphins, which 
are very-numerous in this lake, efpecially in the Mendcfan mouth 
purfue the fith and oblige them to take refuge in little ponds ful} of 
reeds ; as foon as they are got into thefe ponds, they cannot efcape 
becaufe the fifhermen fhut up the entrance into the lake with nets, 
The fifhermen, who reap fo great an advantage from thefe purfuits 
of the dolphin, almoft look upon it as a miracle, and they are ignoe 
rant enough to take the dolphins to be fome good fpirits, fent on 
purpofe to do them this fervice.’ 

¢ The city of Alexandria, our traveller obferves, which in the time 
of the Ptolemies and Romans was the capital of Egypt, and had many 
magnificent temples and palaces, has now long been buried in its 
own ruins, Some great towers and walls remain ftanding, but are 
already much decayed, and their architecture being neither Greek nor 
Roman, we muft infer that they were built by the Saracens. Howe 
ever the commerce of Alexandria is in a very flourifhing condition on 
account of its double harbour. The old port is deftined for the fhips 
of the Grand Seignior, and the new one is open to European veffels, 
The column commonly called Pommpey’s, and an obelifk which fil] 
ftands upright, befides another which is fallen down, are now the 
only things which deferve attention in Alexandria. There are 
neither woods nor paftures to a great diftance round the town. The 
land is covered with fand, and fome few date-palms grow on it with 
difficulty. It is really. a matter of furprize, that this fpot thould be 
chofen for fo great a capital to be built upon, where it is fo difficult 
of accefs to fhips, and fo deftitute of wood, water, and all other ne- 
eeflaries of life. But it 1s much more to be wondered at, that the 
Prolemies fpent fach immenfe fums to populate this place, and to col- 
leé& there the greateft abundance of all things that are to be had ia 
the world.’ 

Concerning the revenue of Egypt, Mr. Granger tells us, ‘ it 
brings ten thoufand purfes, or fix hundred and twenty-five thoufand 

unds fterling, to the Grand Seignior’s treafure, befides which he 
gets two hundred and ninety-fix thoufand feven hundred meafures of 
corn, two thirds in wheat, and the other third in barley and lega- 
mens. The meafure weighs two hundred and fifty pounds of thirty- 
two ounces each. Of the above ten thoufand purfes, the Grand 
Seignior gets only twelye hundred ; for the reft go in pay to the fol- 
diers, and towards fupporting Mecca. He gets likewife twelve 
hundred quintals and feven hundred meafures of lentils. Befides 
thefe revenues which are paid from the cultivated lands, the Grand 
Seignior has many duties and other imports, which the Baha farms 
for one thoufand four hundred and fifty purfes, but he accounts for 
eight hundred only. The Bafha has no other power or liberty m 
Egypt beyond this which relates to the revenues: the Beys are 


feffed of all the troops and the power.’ 
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This Writer gives a fhort account of animals, birds, fifh, and 
lants in Egypt: he has one chapter which relates the method of 
reparing Sal Ammonias, and is curious and entertaining: ‘ it is 
falfe, he favs, that fea-falt or the urine of camels conftitute any part 
of it, for it is made of common foot without any additions. hofe 
chimnies in which nothing but cow-dung is burnt, give the beft foot, 
and they generally can make fix pounds of fal ammoniac from twenty- - 
fix pounds of foot.” The lait chapter of the volume prefents us with 
g particular relation of the famous Egyftiam common method of 
hatching chickens, ducks, and geefe. 

We fhall only add, that the Tranflator’s account of Mr. Granger’s 
writings appears to be very jaft. His travels difplay the man of abi- 
lities, application, and genius. He was not eafily carried away by 
prejudices: his journey through Egypt is a proof of this, mong 
is not without fome imperfeétions. Mr. Forfter has endeavoured 
remedy his inaccuracies and miftakes by feveral notes, which add to 
the value of the performance: though we muft regret, as on former 


occafions, that this ufeful Tranflator is yet fo imperfe& in his Englith. Bi 
ae e 





AR rt. IX. The Origin and Progrefs of De/potifm, in the Oriental and 
other Empires of Africa, Europe, and America. Small 8vo. 5 4, 
Amfterdam. 1764. Publithed by Evans. 1773. 


HETHER this treatife was printed at Amfterdam or at 
London, the date appears to be fo far true, that 


we remember to have feen it feveral years ago; though we be- 
lieve it was not publicly advertifed till very lately. ‘The work 
is a tranflation from the French, and the Writer purfues an 
ingenious train of inveftigation, which carries him back, far bee 
yond the records of hiftory ; where though the imagination has 
free fcope, yet he does not refign himfelf altogether to fo un-~ 
certain a guide, but argues hypothetically from ancient ufages 
to their foundation in times anterior to all known hiftory. 

The objeét of his inquiry is exprefled in the following paf- 
fage : 

‘ The more one has reflected on the features that charaéterife the 
Afiatic monarchs and their fubjeéts, the more intenfe becomes the 
defire that was excited of inveitigating how the human race, bora 
free, enamoured with, and jealous in the extreme of their natural li- 
berty, efpecially in the primitive ages, could dwindle into a total 
oblivion of their rights, their privileges, and lofe that precious pro- 
perty which ratifies the worth of exiftence, In effect, what motives, 
what events have been able either to fubdue, or to induce men, en- 
dowed with reafon, to render themfelves the mute inftruments, and 
infenfible objects, of the capricioufnefs of an individual, their equal; 
a Being no better than themfelves! Whence happened it, in a cli- 
mate fuch as that of Afia, where religion hath always had fo great 
an influence over the minds of men? Whence happened, I fay, that 
there the human fpecies, by an unanimous agreement, fhould reject 
the mo beautiful, the moft powerful, and the moft valuable gift 
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received from nature, and fhould renounce the dignity whi 
had derived from their Creator?’ steer they 

He traces the various opinions formed on this. faé, phyfical 
and moral ; and he decides againft them all, as inadequate to the 
refolution of the problem. Among thele rejeéted opinions jg 
that of the influence of climate on the natural difpofition of 
mankind. 

* Whatever, fays he, may be the power of climates upon the dif. 
ferent inhabitants of this earth, we may be certain, for inftance, that 
there is no phylical influence which can extinguifh in man his naty. 
ral perception, in regard to his own immediate interelt, unlefs edu. 
cation and prejudice co-operate, by impofing on him, from his in. 
fancy, falfe principles in regard to his real happinefs and the troe 
duties of life. Hvery objett imprefles on the mind of a young Afiatic 
that he is a flave, and ought to be fo: the European learns, from 
every thing around him, that he is a rational being: the American 
fees and feels that he is a free agent.’ 

The Author is-hence led to feek fome other caufe for thefe 
local varieties in the human mind. But we cannot foijow 
him without firft hinting that a fondnefs for his own ‘train 
of ideas has, we apprehend, induced him too hattily to over. 
Jook the influence of climate on the human conttitution. He 
has obferved that Cortez and Pizarro found two great em- 
pires, Mexico and Peiu, enflaved, when they firft difcovered 
thole countries : and whatever may have firft given ftrength to 
defpotic power, we find it molt firmly eftablifhed, and mot 
readily fubmitted to, in the warmeft regions. From the laxity of 
the human frame in bot countries, the mind does not utually 
exert itfelf with that vigour obfervable in thofe latitudes where 
the nerves are firmly braced by a colder atmofphere. Even 
Europe, though happily divided into a number of independent 
ftates, by the active efforts of the natives againft flavery, will 
exhibit fome obfervable differences between its fouthern and 
northern parts. | 

The Author fays, ‘I fhall not here accumulate againft thefe 

retended influences of heaven and earth, a multitude of other 
sefleions which found philofophy and natural fenfe are capable 
of fuggefting to men of inquiry ; the refult whereof muft always 
be, that the ftate of nations and their different governments 
are effentially dependent on their prejudices.’ But will not the 
found philo‘opher inquire what helt prejudices are dependent 
on? Will he not, on ftri€t inveftigation, aifcover them to fpring 
from their climate, their foil, their natural food, and other lo- 
cal circumftances, which diGtate a peculiar bias to their hopes, 
their fears, and their natural defires? But in a general view, 
why have the Eaftern nations yielded to defpotic power more 
galily than their hardier neighbows? The queftion mae 
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ready anfwer: becaule thofe neighbours are hardier. ‘The me- 
chanical conftitution of our bodily organs has greater influence. 
on our modes of thinking than is generally admitted. This 
being premifed, we may attend to our Author’s origin of def{po- 
tifm in a fecondary view, though he aflumes his principles with- 
out reference to the peculiaritics of climates. 

‘ Defpotiim, fays he, isan error, and a continuance of the errors 
of the human fpecies; wherefore it is neither by the phyfical in- 
fuence of each place, nor by the afliftance of any philofophical fyf- 
tem, that we mutt refearch for its fource in order to fhew it to man- 
kind for their inftru&tion. It is to facts we muft have recourfe ; it 
js upon them we muft found our proofs which alfo ne hg be facts. 
The objects of our ftudy fhould be to enter into the details, into the 
ufages and all the cuftoms of this fort of government ; then to col- 
let, confront, and endeavour to conciliate them one with the other, 
as well as with the great chain of human errors, in order to know 
the true {pirit of them, and confequently to attain the indiiputable 
points of view, which thofe ufages and cultoms primitively looked 
towards. Itis by purfuing fuch a method, aflifted with all the know- 
ledge | have laboured to acquire in the hiftory of nature, that I 
think I have at laft been enabled to difcover the true Origin of De- 
fpotifm ; which appears to me to have eftablifhed itfelf upon earth, 
neither through confent nor by force: and in the very beginnin 
was but the dire effeét, and almoft natural confequence, of that kind. 
of government which men had forged for themfelves in very remote 
ages, when they took for model the government of the aniverfe, as 
it is reigned over by the Supreme Being ; magnifcept, but fatal pro- 
jet! which has plunged all the nations into idolatry and thraldom, 
becaufe a multitude of fuppofitions, that were then expeuient to be 
made, have been fince adopted as certain principles; and that mane 
kind, then lofing fight of what ought to have been the true princi- 
ples of their conduct here below, went in queft of fupernatural 
ones; which, not being ntted for this earth, not only deceived but 
reudered them unhappy.’ 

Atter profefling to trace the ftri&t but fatal alliance between 
idolatry and defpotifm by the principles of found philofophy, 
he adds, 

* There is another advantageous and confolatory point of view that 
true philofophy neglects not to point Out to mankind, even in. the 
picture of their errors ; which is, that all falfe opinions, all preju- 
dices, all corrupt ufages, have, in their origin, been founded on 
fome great truti, and often upon principles that do honour to hu- 
manity: whence it follows, that an hittorical narrative of thofe er- 
rors becomes their moft ftriking proof and thence is the courage of 
man raifed up anew. He feels, re infufed into him, that proper 
confidence in his reafon, which he was very near renouncing. He 
learns, that his falling ftate is not owing to any abufe he has made 
of his reafon, or to his pride; but that it is due to his having ceafed 
to make ufe of his reafon, and not having held it in the etteem he 
Ought. He acknowledges, that if he has fallen into all forts of er- 
Fors, iC is not becaufe his nature has degenerated, and been infected 
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with a pretended corruption, but becanfe he has paid too great « 
re{pe&t to the inftitutes of his forefathers, without harbouring the 
leaft diftraft againit time, which corrupts the beft things: becaufe 
he has not perceived the alterations by which they have been 
inifenfibly vitrated: becaufe he has continued blindly: refpe&fal of 
them, by ceafing to think and reflect for himfelf: and finally, be. 
caufe he has imagined that he always followed the laws and the cof. 
— of his anceftors, when he followed but the fpectre and phantom 
of ‘them.’ 

- ‘He fuppofes, after other writers *, that this globe has under. 
gore many difaftrous convulfions, which have nearly deftroyed 
the human race; and he undertakes to give the hiftory of man- 
kind during unknown ages, before even the fabulous beginnings 
of all .hiftory, from the time when the fcattered remnants of the 
human race may be fuppofed wandering on the ruins of the 
world ; with equal abilities, but deftitute of thofe attainments 
in knowledge that they have fince acquired. Imaginary as this 
tafk-may feem, ard vague as all conjectures of this nature mutt 
actually be; not only the mythology of feveral nations, but 
more certain evidences depofited in the bowels of the earth, 
wherever human induftry has penetrated into it, a!! indicate this 
general truth, that great alterations and concufhons have really 
taken place, though the chronology of them is irrecoverably 
loft. If this is doubted, it may be afked how beds of marine 
produdtions, and of combuftible fubftances, fhould be found even 
on the higheft grounds ? How came vaft rocks to be jumbled into 
the irregular potition in which they are every where found, both at 
Jand and at fea? How came the feveral {trata of the earth, like fo 
many fucceffive adventitious coats or crufts, to be fo regularly 
laid one over the other; and fometimes fo violently difturbed ? 
Even ina common gravel pit, why are the ftones, feemingly in 
their natural beds, and never before injured by human means, 
often found broken, witiout their correfponding pieces near 
them, and with their edges rounded and worn by long and une 
known motion and friction? Thefe and many more queftions 


of .a like nature may be put; and if any ove fhould think a_ 


fingle deluge, however general, that fubfided within a year, 
fufficient to produce all thefe phenomena, it is not worth while 
to difturb his opinion. Thefe fuggeftions will furnifh ample 
materials for an active philofophic imagination to work with, 
and the Author before us has made ufe of them to account for 
the eftablifhment of defpotic power over mankind. : 

‘ What, fays he, would be our thoughts if we were no more'to 
receive light from the extinguifhed fun‘ if the fublimely concerting 
powers of nature were to be rendered forgetful of their harmony, 
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wnd dafhed into a new chaos? if the feas were to deluge the earth ? 
«the earth was ‘to rife up againft them? what would our ‘exclama- 
ions be, were we to fee a thoufand fiery volcanos break forth on 
every fide? if we were to behold fire, fulphur, and bitumen vomited 
in torrents from the torn entrails of convulfed mountains ? if moft 
of the continents, all fhattered, were to fink under us? what ulti- 
mately would be our thoughts if the now human beings were to find 
themfelves in the midit of fo many terrifying fcenes, and fuch uni- 
yerfal defolation? There needs neither philofophy nor metaphyfics to 
form a conjecture. 

¢ All.mortals in fuch a dire dilemma would think the end of the 
world near; they would imagine that the day of juftice, and of vin- 
didive wrath was come; they would expe& every moment to fee the 
coming of the Supreme Judge to call this world to a ftriét account, 
and to pronounce the formidable edi& always feared by the wicked, 
and always hoped for by-the juft. With fuch fentiments and like 
to thefe would our minds be occupied and our imaginations affected. 

‘ The revered doftrine of the end of the world, of the laft jude- 
ment, of the Great Judge, and of the life to come, would be ftrongly 
imprefled upon our minds, and would both deeply and univerfally 
affect all inhabitants in the different nations of the earth. Thefe 
very dogmas will hereafter affe our defcendants, whenever they 
fhall be alarmed by fuch fatal circumftances. It was they alfo, that 
affeéted our forefathers, on their beholding a ceflation of the primi- 
tive harmony of the univerfe. 

‘ Perhaps thefe notions will be thought too fimple or too compli- 
cated for thofe times, up to which I have remounted in idea. It 
may probably be withed, that I had penetrated into the human mind, 
to refearch how fuch notions were firft engendered therein ; but ‘that 
isa work I refign to others, who may play the philofopher at their 
eafe, about fuch moments of terror, which are ‘not the moments of 


philofophy. It is enough for me at prefent to know that thefe were 


the dogmas that acted in fo lively a manner upon the minds and 
hearts of the human race in all the violent viciflitudes of ‘nature. 
Let us now proceed to the confequences, good-or bad, that’have 
emaned from thefe impreflions.’ 

This reprefentation is ingenious, and as the Writer has ‘free 
fcope, without any certain known faéts to obftrué the career 
of his imagination, it is amufing to follow him, and fee how 
he brings down his fyftem, and conneéts it with early hiftory. 

* It is not, continues he, an eafy matter, for inftance, to perfuade 
one’s felf, that however general might have been the deftruction of 
the human fpecies, but one only fociety fhould have efcaped, and 
in one only region of the earth. Thefe deftructive events, fuch as, 
under the guidance of reafon, we ought to receive them (difregard- 
ing all pre-conceived prejudices) muj{t have fpared, in every climate, 
fome ofits inhabitants, efpecially in the more elevated, in the moun- 
tainous parts, that muft have proved an afylum and nurfery for 
new-born fociety, much more naturally than the flat countries of 
China, of Egypt, and of AGyria. I could colleét a variety of proofs, 
that; for a long period after thefe events, mankind made :choice of 
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the mountains for their abode, and that feveral focieties, which camé 
to a knowledge of each other afterwards, were not in the leaft ip. 
debted, on either fide, for their origin. ™ 

‘ But, that we may not deviate from this enquiry, the title of 
autochton ({elf engendered) of which all the nations in remote antj. 
quity were fo jealous, affordeth us fuficient matter to think. More. 
over, what to me feems a very ftrong proof of the multiplicity of 
witnefles concerning the revolutions which have happened to the 
earth, is the very diverfity of traditions about the deluge; and jg 
each of them | have often obferved details and anecdotes, that are 
evidently relative to the fituation and influence of the climate ig 
which they were preferved.” -——-- 

‘ After the fermentation of the earth was fubfided, and the wrecks 
of the human fpecies were collected in different countries, to form 
new focieties there, and to give reciprocal aid for the fupporting of 
their afflictions, and to provide for their wants, mapkind having 
ftill in view the auguft fpectacle of the univerfe dettroyed and re. 
eftablifhed, and having deeply imprefied on their hearts the facred 
dogmas, which were infeparable from the amazing objeét, they in. 
itituted a religion, of which the principal motives were an infinite 
acknowledgment to the Supreme Being, for having faved them; and 
their defire of tran{mitting a knowledge of it to all pofterity. 

‘ That the memory of the revolutions which they had been wit. 
neffes to, might be perpetuated, they initituted commemorative fef- 
tivals, calculated by the details which they reprefented, conftantly 
to remind the nations of the frailty of their abode, and to warn 
them, by the picture of pafl viciflitudes, of thofe that were to come. 
The judgments of God, which had been executed upon the Eaf, 
were therein reprefented as monitory leffons of the divine judgments 
that fhould be hereafter executed ; as well as remembrancersg of patt 
conflagrations, and fo became forerunners of the future ones. Hence 
was derived the univerfal doctrine of the expe€ation of the world’s 
next end by fire; a dogma known and received in remoteft antiquity. 
The Hebrew people, and the Oriental doctors, made its origin to 
afcend to the firft patriarchs, to Seth, and to Adam, which is a proof, 
that in the remoteft antiquity known to us, there had already hap- 

ened conflagrations, which were the foundation of this fear, 

‘ Thefe commemorations have alfo, in fucceeding ages, given 
rife to all the prophetic and apocalyptic books that have fo often 
‘difturbed the peace of mankind: fuch as were known to the Pagans 
under the name of Sydilline oracles, or the dcherontic books ; to the 
Hebrew people under the title of Revelations made to their anceltors 
before and after the deluge.—All thefe people were ignorant of 
their true origin, becaufe thefe books, at long run, were rendered 
corrupt and degenerate. ‘They confulted them, however, upon all 
the irregularities of nature, to wit, in-all public calamities. 

© It is alfo not improbable, that the Hebrews have drawn from ' 
this magazine their prophecies of Jeremy, of Mfaiah, Ezechiel, and 
others, wherein they conftantly aflociate with their ideas a crowd 
apocalyptic details, which, it is evident, belong only to the general 
revolutions of the univerfe, concerning which the people were m- 
firufted in theis aflemblies and feflival days, that the curb of in 
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night keep-in thofe who would otherwife prove refraftory to the 
yice of reafon, and the inhibition of the laws.’ 

Thefe opinions he fortifies and illuftrates by an examination 
ino the ancient Heathen myfteries and feftivals, the latter of 
which he finds to be regulated by aftronomical periods. Even 
thofe of the Hebrews are made to contribute toward the fore 
mation of his hypothefis, though he will undoubtedly be thought 
to have indulged himfelf in too great liberties when he undere 
wakes to account for their inftitutions on common principles ¢ 
of this he is aware, and therefore adds—* notwithftanding the 
refpect we have for the very antique annals of this people, in 
philofophical difquifitions they are not to be held in a different 
light from thofe of other nations.’ 

The primitive meaning of early religious rites, he — 
being in time forgotten, proved the innocent fource of infinite 
‘errors, where once the remembrance of the part was dimi+ 
nithed, and when the motives of thefe periodical inftructions 
were mifinterpreted and corrupted.” He fuppofes that when fo- 
cieties enlarged fo as to require the eftablifhment of political 
government, men were naturally led to fubmit to a theocratic 
model. They * faw but one fun in all nature; and acknow- 
ledyed but one Supreme Being in the univerfe, which was God, 
It was thence concluded, that fomething was wanted to come 
plete the legiflation; wherefore, fociety was as yet but in an 
imperfect ftate; in fhort, a King was wanted to be the chief, 
and the father, of this great family, to conduét and regulate it, 


’ asthe fun regulates all nature, and as the Godhead conducts 


and governs the univerfe.’ ‘ 

He confefles that hiftory fails in furnifhing dire@& proofs and 
examples of the univerfal formation of theocratic governments 5 
but to clear the ancient poets and other writers from giving way 
to abfurd imaginations, he obferves that this primitive mode of 
government is indicated by ¢ the conftant traditions of the moft 
ancient nations of the world, when they mention the reign of 
the gods upon the earth: which preceded the reign of the demi- 
gods, and that of kings, whereof they have almoft diftinguifhed 
the three fucceffive epochs. Without citing here the Egyptians, 
Phenicians, the Chaldeans, the Greeks, and the inhabitants of 
ancient Italy, whofe mythological Theocracies have difgufted 
all our chronologifts, the Indians, the Japanefe, and even the 
very Americans, have all preferved the remembrance of a time 
when their country had been honoured by the: prefence of the 
gods; who were defcended upon earth to fix the happinefs of 
Mortals, to civilize and give laws to them. The fabulous du- 
ration of thofe periods is almoft ever regulated by the grand 
periods, and aftronomical numbers. The particular motives 
for fuch defcents, as given by all the nations, are the mifery 
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and calamities the world groaned under. One came, accordin 

to the Indians, to fupport the fhaken earth that was finking 
uncer the waters; another came to aflift the fun againft the 
great dragon that. warred againft him; a third detcended tg 
combat the monfters and giants that {pread havoc among the 
human race; and a fourth, to exterminate the perverted na. 
tions.’ 

---In the courfe of this review, the Hebrew government is not 
overlooked, which fhews us in a. more diftinct manner, a me. 
morable example of the ancient theocracics: * all the vettiges 
of truth, he adds, to be found in the Jewifh annals, or in the 
mythology of the Pagans, are derived from the fame fource, 
the hiftory of nature, however it has been abufed.’ 

It being thus taken for granted that the firft model of politi- 
cal government was theocratical, the Writer next proceeds to 
account for the origin of idolatry. 

‘ The theocratic {tate having been adopted and efteemed by man. 
kind, as.acivil and a political ftate, one of their firft cares was to 
provide, among themfelves, a reprefentation of the houfe of the mo- 
narch deity, and in that houfe to make choice of a particular part 
for his refidence, and to diflinguifh it with his throne being placed 
there; where, doubtlefs, they affembled to pay their homage to, as 
well as to receive orders and afk favours from, him: in fine, it was 
there they offered up their vows and prayers. — 

‘ Thefe inftitutions. were, at firit, no more than allegorically ce- 

semonial, but,:in procefs of time, were taken in the literal fenfe; 
all the civil ufages: became religious ones. It was held a duty to 
rave recourfe to God.jn all public and particular affairs. Religion 
engroffed polity, of which fhe erected herfelf the fovereign arbitrefi, 
and im proportion as fhe extended her temporal rights, fhe became 
corrupt and of quite another nature. ‘The houfe of the monarch- 
deity, and his throne, were by little and‘ little perverted into her 
temple and her fanttuary. Mankind imagining that the Supreme 
Being was fonder of this place than any other, was foon perfuaded 
that he-aétually refided there. Their ideas about the Divinity grew 
narrower every day, inftead of confidering temples as places of af- 
fembling to offer up public prayers, and.deferving of every refpec 
on account of its true and only deftination, they fought their fove- 
reign, whom they believed to be an inmate there; and as they could 
not approach him, they foon erected a reprefentative the:e and 
adored it.’ 
- The firft king being thus invifible, and his reprefentation in- 
animate, we are given to underftand by what means the ad- 
‘miniftration of power refted in the hands of the minifters of the 
temple. 

.© As the monarch-deity could not give his mandates to fociety in 
a direét manner, a neceflity arofe of inventing means to come at the 
knowledge of his will and pleafure; wherefore Theocratifts, by an 
abfurd davinden, eftablifhed figns upon earth and in heaven. which 
were to be revered as the interpreters of the invifible fovereign. The 
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Hebrews, for example, ufed to go and confult the Urim and the 
Thummim, which were twelve precious ftones, called Sights and Per- 
foctions, becaufe they imagined that the different rays which fhone 
fom them dectared the will of the Supreme. The Egyptians had an 
oracle to the like purpofe, which they called Truth. ‘There was one 
in every nation. Then burft apon the world a crowd of pretendédly 
infpired folks ; of conjurers, fortune tellers (befides the prophets, 
the truly infpired) ; there alfo zppeared footh fayers, diviners, and 
a multitude of revelation-mongers of evcry fort, to miflead mankind. 
Wherefore, as in matters of polity, fo in articles of religion, man 
ceafed to confult his reafon. He imagined a fpeciai order, or -par- 
ticular advice from heaven, neceffaty for the rule of his conduct, en- 
terprizes, and every tranfaction of life; and as the prieits Nad af- 
fumed to themfelves the office of intermediate organs between 
heaven and earth, all the nations dwindled into their flaves, their 
victims, and their dupes,’ 

Thus alfo from the grateful offerings made to the Supreme 
Being of thofe fruits which mankind received from the hand 
of Providence, our Author accounts for the origin of ecclefiafti- 
cal revenues and emoluments; and the avarice of the priefts 
‘being in proportion to the fimplicity of the people, new 
ftratagems were daily laid to enfnare their pious generofity.’ 

The many progreflive political abufes of theocratic govern- 
ment, by the miniltry in whofe hands the real power was vetted, 
animated the idols at laft, and produced human kings. 

‘ The priefthood was arrived at fuch a pitch of barefaced impiety, 
and unblufhing infolence as to cover even their debaucheries under 
the cloak of the divinity. It is to the priefhood the world is in- 
debted for that new race of mortals who knew no other fire but the 
deity, but heaven, but the fun, and the other gods; and no other 
mothers but the unhappy viclims, or culpable affociates of facerdotal 
concupifcence. It was then the nations beheld the demi-gods and 
heroes make their appearance upon earth. [t was in confequence of 
their illuftrious birth, and exploits by them atchieved, that mankind 
were influenced to change their ancient form and government, and 
to make a tranfition from the reign of the gods, whom they never 
could fee, to that of their pretended fons, whom they faw living 
and ating among them: a molt extraordinary eveat! Thus facer- 
dotal luit, by giving mafters to mankind, brought about the revo- 
lution, which put an end to the celeltial reign, and gave its begin- 
hing to that of the demi-gods, which reign all ferious hiforians 
hitherto imagined fhould have been retrencled from the annals of the 
world,’ 

Itis thus our Author interweaves his fyftem with the dark 
fabulous beginning of the hiftories of all nations; but whether 
political government has pafled uniformly through all thefe gra- 
datory fteps in ancient nations, may admit of a doubt that nes 
verthelefs leaves the fabricator of this hypothefis in full poflefs 
lion of the merit of ingenuity at leaft. 
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At length, ‘ the people, continues he, being harraffed under the 
intolerable yoke impofed upon them by the minifters of the theocra- 
tic king, and tormented by the plundering tribes, whjch the difor- 
derly ftate of the polity had fpawned forth in all the nations, finally 
refolved to fecure themfelves from the affaults of fo many enemies, 
by making a reformation in their government ; and the wifeft ftep 
they thought they could take was to return to the primitive unity, 
and put into the hands of one all the authority, which, until then, 
had been ufurped by the facerdotal families, 

‘ This tranfition, from the theocratic to the other form of govern- 
ment which fucceeded to it, might have been effected in the {feveral 
nations of the world, at different pericds of time; and the events 
which made it take place may have been accompanied with different 
modifications and circumitances. We might be induced to furmize 
that even from that very epoch the ancient theocracies fuggefted the 
ideas of forming a republican government, were it not that through 
the fad experience of the evils fuffered under the adminiftration of 
many, it feems very probable, that no fociety at that time made 
choice of the republican fvitem ; therefore ¥ do not think, that to 
the revolution above alluded to, the epoch of the government can 
ever be afcribed. 

Although the people were difgufted with an adminiftration of ‘the 
priefthood during the theocracy ; they, however, did not lofe ‘fight 
of that ancient chimera. They always retained a pious tendency 
towards it, and did not renounce it even at their taking to thema 
king ; but imagined that in fo doing they only made a reformation 
in the too numerous organs of the monarch-deity, whom they ftill 
continued to look upon as their true and only king. The various 
nations of the earth took each to itfelf a king, for no other intent, 
but that he fhould be the’organ, the image, and the reprefentation 
of the invifible monarch; in whom then, as until that time they al- 
ways had done, they fuppofed the fupreme power refided. This 
Opinion is confirmed by the pompous title of, Jiage of the Divinity, 
which the kings of the earth took care fhould be preferved to them.’ 

Having thus given a full view of this hiftorical fyftem of de- 
fpotifm, through all its ftages until it is conneéted with the 
hiftories of ancient nations, and brought down to known forms 
of government ; it muft fuffice to add, refpeting the remaining 
part of the work, that the Writer juftifies his fuppofed ftate of 
unknown ages, by finding a fuitable pious allufion to the Divine 
Governor of the univerfe, in all the regal ceremonies and ufages 
preferved in the feveral nations of the world; coincident with 
the idea of primitive theocracies. In this, the Hebrew theo- 
cracy and the analogy found between Jewifh and Pagan inftitu- 
tions, afford him no fmall affliftance ; nor is he diffident in the 
ule of it: though he fometimes draws inferences from the pre- 
mifes which will not be readily granted him by thofe who dif- 
criminate cautioufly between facred and prophane hiftory.. 

In conclufion, the Author treats of the decline of defpotifm 

in fingle hands in Europe, by the formation of republics in 
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Greece and Italy, to guard againft the abufe of power over 
mankind: but even in thefe, at Athens and. at Rome, he ob- 
ferves, the prejudice in favour of regal government preferved 
the fhadow of royalty in the titles of their priefts, and hence we 
may derive the dignity of King of the Sacrifices, and King of 
the Augurs. The republican form of government has how- 
ever been found, as he obferves, infufficient to infure peace and 
exclude defpotifm; and we find that Rome was fiequently 
oblized to have recourfe to fovereign authority in fingle hands 
to relieve her from the diftrefles into which fhe fell. This 
brings the Writer down to the prefent frame of limited mo- 
narchial governments in Europe, which, as better adapted to 
the ftate of mankind, fets a juft value upon men, and leaves 
them in the free enjoyment of their fentiments concerning their 
civil and natural ftate. ‘1 do not, fays he, intend now to en- 
ter into a detail of the differences from each other, obfervable 
in the prefent monarchies of Europe. They are all, more or 
lefs, founded upon true principles ; one thinks fhe enjoyeth a 
perfect conftitution, though ftill infected with the errors of the 
ancient monarchies : another wattes herfelf in complaints, al- 
though, perhaps, happier and nearer to perfection than fhe is 
aware of,” Whether the governments of France and Britain are 
here intended or not, it may be obferved from the intoxicatin 
nature of power, that however near the government of any na- 
tion may approach to perfection, nothing lefs than a vigilant 
and conftant attention on the part of the people to the condu& 
of the ruling powers, can preferve it from degenerating, and 
going back to defpotifm. 

By a note in the title-page of this ingenious theologico-po- 
litical difquifition, we are told that it is calculated for an fn- 
troduction and key to Montefquieu’s Spirit of Laws; and this 
is exprefly declared by the Author in his laft feGion, where he 
pathetically regrets that great genius not being alive to have en- 
tered upon this work as his own property. As it is, the tafk 
has not devolved on a defpicable pen; this hypothetical hiftory 
of defpotifm being condudted according to the known operae 
tions of human nature; though dome clafles of meri may not 
willingly affent to the truth of the principles advanced in it, XN. 





Art. X. Refledions on the general Treatment and Cure of Fevers. 
8vo, 2s. Dally. 1772. ; 

J N this thort effay, which, we are informed, is written by 
Dr. Lettfom *, 2 method is propofed which has been fotind 

by the Author ‘to be very frequently effectual in curing, or put- 


* Author of the Natural Hiflory of the Tea Tree. See M. Rev. 
vol. xlvii, Auguft 1772, p. 129. 
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ting a ftop to the progrefs of fevers, at their firft appearance ; 
without fuflering the morbid caufe to continue within the body, 
and there exert its mifchiyeous activity, while the phyfician 
fupinely looks on, or interpofes in a feeble and inefficacious 
manner; waiting, forfooth, for an expected natural crifis of the 
difeafe. 

The various falfe theories which have prevailed in different 
ages—particularly the ancient and venerable hypothefes of 
Crifes, concodtions of the humours, and critical days,—have 
been the principal caufes of this inattivity in the phyfician; 
which has been fo marked in this particular clafs of diftempers, 


that an intelligent obferver of his conduct, in the conflict be- 


tween nature and the difeafe, would really be led to judge, from 
the tamenefs of his manauvres, that he only ftood to fee fair play 
between the combatants ; with a fixed refolution not to affitt 
the firft, till fhe bad fairly got her antagonift down, or at anad- 
vantage. Iris evidently high time totally to give up this temporifing 
fyftem ; and accordingly it is the intention of this pamphlet to 
propofe and recommend a more early and fpirited plan of inter- 
pofition, between the two contending parties. 

The Author previoufly, and briefly, treats of the nature of 
fevers, in genera), and of their varieties, in particular. He 
next enquires into the adlual fources of thefe diforders, and in 
the courfe of this enguiry feems very Jittle difpofed to allow the 
power of cold, in any confiderable extent; though diminifhed 
perfpiration has formerly been pretty generally confidered as one 
of the moft frequent and active caufes of moft of the diforders of 
this clafs. He confiders Marsh miafmata, and various kinds of 
contagion, as the moft frequent fources of febrile diforders ; 
particularly thofe of the interinittent or remittent and nervous 
kinds. —Concerning the inflammatory fever, which now in- 
deed feems to have well nigh taken its leave of this country, he 
is totally filent. 

After fome reflections on the general fymptoms of fevers, the 
Author proceeds to treat of the remedies ufually employed in 
the cure of thefe diforders ; fuch as bleeding, emetics, camphor, 
&c. Among other articles, he confiders with what propriety 


& Saffron, valerian, caftor, and contrayerva have been admitted 


as contributing to the cure of fevers, and their exhibition au- 
thorifed by long and _almoft univerfal cuftom. He confirms the 
fu‘picions which furely muft long have been entertained, by 
she judicious and obfervant practitioners, of the utter inefficacy 
of thefe drugs; which, though inoflenfive themfelves, become 
highly injurious, by the dependance placed on their fuppofed 
virtues, and the coni¢quent exclufien of more efficacious means 
pi rehet. 
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Speaking of contrayerva, in particular (of which three grains 
are the ufual dofe, in the compound powder of that name, but 
of which three hundred, the Author is perfuaded, might be 
civen without effect) he properly exprefles his furprize that 
rich an obferver as the celebrated Sydenham fhould have 
ranked it amongft his ftronger cordials ; ( $ Cardiaca fortiora,” 
cap. iv. p- 63.) ¢ with which he joins a cordial {till lets effica- 
cious, bezoar ftone; and to complete this powerful cardiac, 
he advifes the addition of Gafcoign’s powder, and gold leaf ; 
the whole of which compofition is no better than fo much 
chalk ; and this was to cure the continued fevers of 1661, 
1662, &c!—Huxham has likewife recommended it in’ dw 
nervous and putrid fevers as a good cordial.’—-One cannot per- 
ufe without concern the learned and ingenious Boerhaave’s 
equally ridiculous and even childifh recommendations of that 
defpicable drug, faffron; which, we can affirm, has been 
taken to the quantity of half an ounce, without any fenfible 
effect. Thus have the moft eminent and enlightened prtofetiors 
condefcended to tranfcribe, and give their fanéction to, the fu- 
perannuated reveries of Galen or Diofcorides; and, fo far as 
authority extended [and it has been too extenfive!] have 
authenticated, and thereby continued to perpetuate, the tradi« 
tional, long-lived error. 

It is really lamentable to confider how much the’ progrefs of 
the healing art has been retarded by the fupine acquicfcence 
and credulity of fome of the moft eminent of the faculty, with 
regard to the imputed medical virtues of various fub{tances; 
which have a@@ got a place in difpenfatories, though it would 
puzzle the wifeft head to difcover on what title; and {till keep 
their footing in thofe orthodox codes (promulgated under the 
fanction of the higheft medical authority) to the reproach of 
common fenfe, and in defiance of daily obfervation of their in- 
fignifcance. A reformation has tudeed been: lately gaining 
ground in private practice; but the venerable College, what- 
ever may be the fentiments or practice of its members, as indi- 
viduals, concerning thefe and other matters nearly related to 
them, feem, like the heads of a more reverend body, very little 
inclined to be active, much lefs to lead the way, in the work of 
a thorough reformation. 

For the Author’s propofed method of extinguifhing fevers, 
we muft refer to the pamphlet icfelf; only obferving, that a 
mode of treatment in fome refpects fimilar to that here recom 
mended has been gaining ground for fome time paft ; and that 
he lays the principal ftrels on a combination of emetic tarta: 
with opium, exhibited on the firft appearaace of the difeafe: 
by which the fpafm, which is here fuppofed to be the caufe o! 
mott fevers, is removed; and together wiih fome ether means 
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here indicated, a {peedy and final folution of the difeafe maw te 
effefted: or, at leaft, fuch a remiflion may be ebteined, as 
may afford an opportunity of preventing the recurrence of the 
fever, by an exhibition of the peruvian bark. BR 
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Arr. XI. he Principles, Elements, or primary Particles of Bodies en- 
guired into; and found to be neither ibefe of the Chymifts, or of the 
Natural Pbilofopbers; but Earth, Water, dir, Fire and Froft, 
Taken from the Obfervance of Nature, and numerous Experiments, 

. By JohnGibfon, M.D. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Nourfe, &c. 1772, 


J CcusTOMED as we are, in our unceafing court of 

multifarious reading, to the pompous and deceitful pro- 
fefions contained in modern title-pages, our difappointmeats on 
this head fit eafier upon us, and are lefs frequent and unexpeéted 
than thofe of common readers, of more limited experience. In 
the prefent inftance, indeed, we were prepared for fome degree 
of difappointment, frem the title itfelf of this produ@ions 
where the Author announces to us his difcovery that the ele. 
ments of bodies are ‘ neither thofe of the Chymifts, or of the 
Natural Philofophers,’ hut that he has ‘ found’ them to be 
« Earth, Water, Air, Fire, and Froft.” Now it appears, at 
firft fight, that the four firft of thefe principles are neither more 
or lefs than the old fet of elements left us by Ariftotle, and 
therefore by no means the invention or property of Dr. Gibfon; 
and as to his fifth element, or frof, it is equally well knowa 
that Gaffendi, Boyle, De la Hire, Nieuwentyt, and the Cor- 
pufcularian philofophers in general, have Jong ago anticipated 


him, in eonfidering freezing and the other phengmena of cold, . 


not as the confequences of a mere privation of heat, but as 
the effects of a pofitive caufe, or of certain frigorific particles ak- 
ing upon bodies. Neverthelefs we find the Author, to our 
great aftonifhment, here pompoufly introducing frof to the 
notice of the world as a novelty, in the character of an ele- 
ment, * confifting of proper fpecificated particles :’—a doctrine 
which, he declares, on the intreducing his own reveries on this 

fubje&t, * xo one has hitherto dreamed of, fo far as he knows.’ 
But fetting afide any farther enquiry into the prior claims of 
the Peripatetics or Corpufcularians, we fhall obferve that the 
Author maintains a much more creditable opinion than that 
Jaft mentioned, when he confiders fire as 4 real element, or as 
one of the conftituent principles of bodies; contained in them 
fometimes in a quiefcent, and at other times in an active ftate. 
But here again he aftonifhes us when we find him calling this 
Opinion ¢ my doctrine of the element of fire.’—Has Dr. Gibfon 
then never heard of the names, or read the writings, of Hom- 
berg, or Lemery, or Stahl, or ftill more recently of Dr. Frank- 
lin; whofe ideas and conje€tures on this fubjeét, we took 3 
! | | | pleafure 
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pleafure in explaining and illuftrating, in the Volume of our 
work referred to below * 7 

But the Author may poflibly call this laft doGtrine Ais, on a 
prefumption that he has proved the truth of it by new aad more 
decifive obfervations, or explained it in a more fatisfactory man- 
ner than his predeceflors in this enquiry. This, however, is 
very far from being the cafe. Indeed his mode of philofophifing on 
this and every other fubje&t is fo vague and illogical, that eyen 
when he maintains a probable opinion, he indilpofes the reader 
againtt the reception of it, by the inconclufive and ridiculous 
arcuments adduced in fupport of it. | 

Pafing over the trite or trifling obfervations which we meet 
with in his four firt divifions, on Earth, Water, Air, and 
Fire, we {hall attend bim for a litde while in the fifth; and 
fhall give the fubftance of a part of his reafoning in that Chap- 
ter, where he undertakes to raife fro? from the low eftate of a 
privation, into the high rank of an element. 

In the firft place, the fluid parts of water, he obferyes, are 
abfolutely united and cemented into a folid body, by the means 
of cold.—Further, many perfons have becn frozen, as well ag 
burnt, to death; that is, have been as completely difpatched 
by the intenfe action of the particles of froft, as by thofe of 
fire.—Now is it a likely matter that water, or melted glafs f, 
and men and animals, all of late fo liquid or fupple, fhould 
thus at once be ftitfened and rendered motionlefs, by a mere 
privation, a non-entity, in fhort, by xsthing ? * In Holland, 
fays the Doétor, I have found a dead body entirely frozen, {9 
that it cut like ice, nor could it be diffected till the weather 
grew frefh..—Now whether this man’s death was the work ef 
the fifth element, or of other hands, it matters not; but furely 
he was not reduced to this hardened ftate by no bady; nor could 
a ay enabie him thus ftifly to refift the knife of the ana- 
tomift. 

The Doétor * proves’ likewife, ¢ in an unqueftionable man- 
ner,’ from many other confiderations, that fraf# has an equal 
title with fire, its antagonift, to the rank of an element; and 
particularly from our feelings. We are fenfible, fays this clofe 
reafoner, of cold, as well as of heat, and are warranted to cons 
clude from our feeling, in the former as well as in the latter 
cafe, that thefe contrary fenfations are excited in us by par- 
ticles of an oppofite nature.—Now had we room and leifgre, 








¥ See M. Review, Vol..xlii. April 1770, page 296, &&c. 

tt As our Inquirer now pere fettles the boundary between the do- 
Minions of fire and froit, we are authorifed to confider freezing of 
melted glafs or iron to be each as much the pofitive effects of the latt 
Mentioned element, as the congelation of water or quickfilver. 
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‘greatly could we enlarge the number of the elements by a fet 
of obfervations, and by a mode of reafonifle of the fame kind 
and force with thofe employed throughout this whole treatife, 
At prefent we fhall do little more than feel the pulfe of the 
public, by propofing to raife three more fuppofed negations, as 
fairly eligible, into the rank of principles ; namely, the elements 
of drought, vacuum, and darknefs. Hereafter, indeed, if the Doc. 
tor’s mode of philofophifing fhould be relifhed, we may poffibly, 
not curforily and as Reviewers, but in fet form, and in our ind. 
‘vidual capacities, favour the world with a few oétavos on thefe 
matters. : 

With regard to the firft, ftri€tly copying the Author’s mode 
of reafoning, we would fay, that by the different and contrary 
fenfations excited in us on the putting on a dry fhirt, or one 
taken dripping out of the wafhing tub, we are warranted to 
infer, * in an unqueftionable manner,’ the exiftence of the ele- 
nent of drought, as an antagonift to that of moifture, or water, 
This (to ufe a little of the Inquirer’s language) the good houje- 
‘wives know, who hang out their wet linen on a dry day ; well 
judging that in fuch weather the element of drought abounds, and 
that its particies will foon pervade every thread, and will finally 
ferret out or repel the aflociated particles of water from every 
pore.—Again, who, that has been a witnefs to the many no- 
table. and ftriking effeéts produced on animals and inanimate 
bodies, in an exhautted receiver, can deny the exiftence and 
activity of the element of vacuum, the appropriate antagonift of 
air? 

But of all our three new elements, moft copioufly and fatif- 
factorily could we difcourfe, in our Author’s manner, on the 
nature, properties and laws of the tenebrific principle, or the 
element of darknefs. We could point out the grand ftorehoufe, 
the bowels of the earth, from which it proceeds; and on the 
jurface of which its particles may actually be feen, even in the 
ftrongeft fun-fhine, in the form of fhadows ; which the vulgar 
herd of philofophers indeed confider as mere privations, but 
which, ‘ to the happy few,’ will clearly appear to be clufters 
of particles of the tenebrific element, that iffue from the earth, 
and conftantly arrange themfelves behind bodies illuminated by 
the fun, according to ftated laws, and in dire&t oppofition to 
their antagonifts, the particles of light. We could fhew that 
the different gradations of twilight, dufk, and _ particularly 
that Compound termed by one of our poets, darkne/s vs/ible, 
are mixtures of thefe two contrary elements neutralifing each 
ether. But we will not further anticipate the many new ob- 


feryations we have to offer on this rich and truly maiden 
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Left the juftice and cogency of thefe and other proofs of a 
gmilar kind fhould be denied or refitted, the Author has hap- 
ily hit upon @ method of even rendering the fifth principle, or 
the element of froft, vifble. * I would willingly, fays he, 
bring the particles of this element into view, and make the eye 
judge of their exiftence ;—I flatter myfelf, that this is in my 
power by a few fimple obfervations that were occafionally 
made. Any perfon who looks up to the firmament with attention, 
mutt obferve the azure colour of the vault of heaven: this ap- 

earance 1 would attribute to the collected particles of the prin- 
ciple of frof#, which are there copioufly lodged, and equally dif- 
fuled through the rarer part of the atmofphere. Is hot the 
refence of the elementary particles of froft in the air proved by 
a biue film ??—W ithout looking quite fo high, often have we 
ourfelves beheld the frigorific principle perching upon and 
tiaging the froft-bitten nofe of a fhivering urchin creeping to 
fchool on a fharp frofty morning :—Little did we then fulpect 
it was the livery of an element. 

‘ Seeing is believing, fays an old homely Adage, but feeling 
js the truth’"—T his laft decifive teftimony in proof of the exift- 
ence of the fifth element, is here triumphantly produced. 
Where is the philofopher fo fturdy as to refift the nipping evi- 
dence that follows. 

¢ The philofophers have afferted, fays’Dr. Gibfon, that the 
fenfation of cold in us is merely a privation of heat: this is talk- 
ing like the vulgar: and to convince any one of thefe gentlemen 
that the elementary particles of froft are really exifting, and 
exceedingly active, place him before aconfined current of north 
or eaft wind, which will in avery fhort time carry conviction 
through every part of his body, &c.—This the brutes know, and 
run to fhelter, &c.’—But we have ftill better, indeed irrefiftible 
teftimony, of the plentifulnefs of the new element, even dur- 
ing the hotteft rage of the dog days. * Happily for mankind, 
who live on the face of the earth, fays the Doctor, they are never 
entirely deprived of the elemental particles of froft: This the 
ladies know, and by the ufe of their fans in the hotteft weather, 
and in the Bocsihe | rooms, while they wave them, they bring the 
fro into quicker motion, which raifes on their faces and necks an 
agreeable fenfation of cold.’——The fly rogues! And have they 
been thus long acquainted with the doctrine of elemental froft ? 

Having fingly difpatched the five elements in as many chap- 
ters, the Author terminates his effay with a chapter on Acid. 
Here we are told that acid is undoubtedly produced by two or 
more of the aforefaid five elements, and that it probably confifts 
efthree; namely air, fire, and froft. That this laft element is 


4 principal ingredient in the compound, is rendered inai/putable 


by 
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by. the following, among many other equally curious and degj- 
five obfervations, 

_ By expofing alcaline falts, nay, the Author informs us 
burnt alum, to the influence of the atmofphere, it is found that 
they collec the aerial acid, and ‘ attrac? more of it in the night 


than the day; for this good reafon, that * the elementary par- 


ticles of froft abound moft in the night.’—Again, © the ¢oj. 
Jectors of Nitre (a falt, ¢ from which the Chymifts have Sr often 
drawn an acid fpirit, that we may ref? fatisfied in their experience’ ) 
have obferved that the greateft quantity is formed, when the 
wind blows from the north :’ now the north wind, every one 
knows, ‘comes hig with frof ;’ ergo, Acid undoubtedly contains 
froft. 

But we muft refer the Reader to the work itfelf, for the 
many novelties, both in fac and reafoning, that occur in al- 


_moft every fection of this profound chapter, as well as in the 


reft of pis performance. He muft not however confider Dr, 
Gibfon asa fpeculatift ; for loudly and repeatedly does he declare 
againft the indylgence of the fancy or imagination in philofo- 
phical inveftigations. The Reader will fcarce heligve how 
sigid the Do¢tor is on this article. He gives Des Cartes no 
quarter, and declares that even the great Newton himéfelf was 
naughty in this refpec&t. Great, fays he, would have been the 
advances he would have made, if he had uwnder/tood the elements, 
and had perfifted in obferving (in the manner, doubtlefs, that 
the Dr. has here done) the Rate operations of nature: * but 
unluckily, he confidered acid as the principle of all things, 
which ftopt him in the noble purfuic !’"—But it is time a 
ferious, and take our leave of our lucklefs Inquirer and his 

elements. 
There is a cuftom followed in fome fchools, with a view to 
pores the boys in the knowledge of their mother tongue, to 
ay before them, for their correction, fome examples or leflons 
purpolely written in falfe Englifh. Could a fimilar plan be 
profecuted with advantage, in inculcating the genuine prin- 
ciples of Natural Philofophy, we would heartily secommend the 
prefent work as a manual well adapted to fuch a purpofe. 
The philofophical T'yro will here meet with leffons, or fpeci- 
mens, of almoft.every kind of viciqys reafoning in philofophi- 
cal matters ;—with miftakes in matters of fad, non-entiti¢s, 
defective or incongruous obfervations, confequences which 
have fcarce any relation to the premifes, and, almoft in every 
age of it, appofite illuftrations and examples of the Adag% 
Pofito quolibet, fequitur quodlibet-—where every thing is aflumed, 

and nothing proved. 

We are forry, that by the publication of fuch a mafs of cru- 
dities, the Author has laid us under the neceflity of oo fo 
ecilive 
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kecifive a condemnation on a work, of which, from the parade 
and the air of felf-fatisfaction fo confpicuous throughout the: 
whole of it, he himfelf appears to entertain no mean Gpinion. 
We have beftowed much more confideration upon it than it was 
‘atitied to, not without fome faint hopes of inducing the Au- 
thor to reconfider the (propriety of fending into the world a 
larger performance, here frequently referred to, of which this 
feems to be only the forerunner, and which is here faid to be 
preparing for the prefs, under the more grand and extenfive tithe 
of A Survey of Nature.—If nature is there furveyed in the fame 
pompous, fuperficial, unphilofophical, and vifionary manner as 
in the prefent efiay, we fincerely would advife the Author to 
fupprefs it without mercy, and not farther to tnjure the reputa- 
tion which he may perhaps defervedly poflefs on other accounts, 
by a repetition of this ridiculous and folemn trifling; publifhed 
under a miftaken notion that he is adding to the common 
flock of knowledge, while he is only increafing the lumber of 


literature and of the fhops. B. 





Art. XII, She Stoops to Conquer; or, the Miftakes of a Night; a Co- 
medy : As it is aéted at the Theatre Royal in Covent-Garden. 
Written by Dodtor Goldfmith. 8vo. 1s. 6d. _ Newbury. 
1773 

WritTeER fo much, and fo juftly, in favour with the 

[. Public, as the Author of this play, is entitled to more 

than mere candor for his imperfe&tions. ‘When, ‘therefore, we 

meet with any thing to difapprove in his compofitions, it is really 
with 'fome degree of concern, and we are under a difficulty in 
difcharging our duty to the Public. 

Comedy has been defined by all theatrical Critics, from Arif- 
totle down to the correfpondents of a News-paper. We do 
not, however, remember a definition exactly in the following 
terms: Comedy is a dramatic reprefentation of the prevailin 
manners of people not in very high or very low life. It Ma 
therefore vary, as thofe manners vary ; and be wholly regulated 
bythem. Hence the difference between Plautus and Menasiders 
(as Menander is reprefented by Terence) and between -all 
thofe original writers, who ‘at different ‘periods of time have 
written immediately from the manners paffing in review before 
them. ‘Few of our Englifh writers of Comedy have aimed 
at being originals. Some exception may be made in favour of 
Vanbrugh, Congreve, and\Farquhar ; x th great merit of whofe 
Comedies is, that they reprefent the manners of the times. 
Sir Richard Steel, Mr. Cibber, &c. did little more than tranf- 
late; they were happy, however, in the choice of their plays, 
and in-accommodating them to the-cuftoms ‘whith it ‘was the 
bufinefs of the ftage to regulate or correét.—-Qur cuftoms and 

manners 
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manners have undergone a gradual alteration. A general top. 
refpondence arifing from trade, and the progrefs of the arts, hag 
brought the nation, as it were, together, and worn off thofe 
prepoflefions and habits which made every little neighbourhood 
a feparate community, and marked every community with itg 
peculiar character, The bufinefs of comedy is therefore changed ; 
and a man who would now exhibit a Lady Bountiful, a ford 
Foppington, or an Abel Drugger, would be confidered as cg. 
pying from hiftory or from old comedies. Such characters do 
not now exift; at leaft not in the general walks of men. Some 
of our late writers have therefore very judicioufly had recourfe 
to what is called Sentimental Comedy, as better fuited to the prin- 
ciples and manners of the age. . A general politenefs has given 
a famenefs to our external appearances ; and great degrees of 
knowledge are every where diftufed. An author, therefore, 
has not that variety of character, and that fimplicity and igno- 
rance to defcribe, which were the capital ingredients in the old 
Comedy. Modern writers may indeed have carried the matter 
too far, and perhaps kept their eyes too much on French mo- 
dels, They may have neglected fome remains of Englith oddi- 
ties which are {till left, and would have very much enlivened 
their writings. ‘They have erred however only in’ the execu- 
tion: they are right in their general principle. The bufinef 
of the old Comedy, and that of the prefent, are as different as 
the people they reprefent; and perfons who have renouneed 
the manners and religion of their fathers, and who would laugh 
at that wit which was their terror or delight, are affected and 
influenced by what is called fentiment. Some of our late plays 
might be mentioned, on this occafion, with great honour. 

But Dr. Goldfmith does not feem to have been of this opi- 
nion. Having read more about even his own countrymen * 
than he had ever feen of them, and recolleCting that the come- 
dies he had perufed were very different from thofe which now 
prevailed, he imagined the Comic Mufe had fled the Jand. He 
determined to call her back, and employ her firft in introdu- 
cing the Good-natured Man, and afterwards the prefent Co- 
medy. 

The fable of She Stoops to Conquer is a feries of blunders, 
which the Author calls the W/akes of a Night ; but they até 
fuch miftakes as never were made, and, we believe, never could 
have been committed. 

Two young men are going to the feat of a country gentle 
man, as lovers, They call atan alehoufe, where the hopeful 
heir of the family which they intend to vifit is drinking with 


— | 





* All the fubjeéis of the Briti government are countrymen. 
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his pot-companions. It comes into the head of this genius to 
put a trick on the travellers, to fay, they were yet a great way 
from the place they were bound to, afd to fend them to his fa- 
ther’s houfe 2s to an inn, Almoft all the incidents at this pre- 
tended inn; the difcovery of the young ‘fquire’s plot to one of 
the gentlemen, and his readinefs as well as that of his miftrefs 
to continue the deception of it for their own purpofes; Mifs 
Hardcaftle’s being a fine lady in the morning to pay country 
vifits, and to drefs in the evening fo as to be miftaken fora 
bar-maid; Mr. Hardcaftle’s taking a walk at night, when his, 
houfe was full of company, and himfelf in the higheft buftle 
about them; Mrs. Hardcatftle’s thinking fhe was forty miles from 
home when at the bottom of her own garden; and Tony’s +. 
being of age when it was convenient he fhould be fo ;—thefe 
and feveral other circumftances are the moft improbable, and 
lugged in, the moft violently, of any things we ever remember 
to have either read or feen. . : 

Some modern wits have endeavoured to render this kind of 


offence venial. They have faid, that the fable is of no confe- . 


quence ; and that it is immaterial how the incidents are intro- 
duced, provided they are pleafing. 

To fupport this ftrange opinion, they refer to feveral of our 
plays, in which the fineft circumftances have been forced in againtt 
probability. We couid give inftances, in moral life, where 
the happieft confequences have attended a falfehood ; and yet 
lying is a crime ; and a man would be laughed at, if not de 
tefted, who would plead, from any accidental advantage, againit 
the general principles of truth. All the general principles of 
nature are facred; and we offend againft them, in all cafes, at 
our peril, When the temptation is great, and the advantages 
fuch as could not be obtained in any other way, we pardon the 
offender, and perhaps applaud the offence; but ftill we retain 
our attachment to the principles of nature. Hence the vir- 
iuous lie of Taflo; and hence the applauded licences of fome 
fine writers, This, however, does not excufe a man who gives 
into a 4ebit of immorality, or an author who writes a /eries of 
improbabilities. ' 

In this light we are obliged to confider Dr. Goldfmith’s play, 
as moft of its incidents are offences againft nature and probabie 
lity. We are-forry for it, becaufe he certainly has a great 
Share of the vis comica; and when he has thruft his people into 
a fituation, he makes them talk very funnily. His merit-is in 
that fort of dialogue which lies on a level. with the moft com- 
mon underftandings; and in.that low mifchief and mirth 
which we laugh at, while we are ready to defpife ourfelves for 





+ The booby-heir, before-mentioned. 
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fo doing. This is the reafon why the Reader muft perufe the 
prefent Comedy without pleafure, while the reprefentation of 
it may make hm laugh. 

We apprehend the following dialogue to be the beft in the 
whole play, and the moft propet to felect as a fpecimen, where 
we cannot beftow our commendation. 

Ente HARDCASTLE to MARLOW and HASTINGS, the 
’ Gentlemen who had taken his Honfe for an Inn. 

© Hardcafile. Gentlemen, once more you are heartily wel- 
comhée. Which is Mr. Marlow ?, Sir, you are heartily welcome, 
Its not my way, you fee, to receive my friends with my back 
to the fire. I like to give them a hearty reception in the old 
ftyle at my gate. I like to fee the horfes and trunks taken 
care of. 

© Marlow. (afide.) He has got our names from the fervants 
already. (To bim.) We approve your caution and hofpitality, 
Sir, (To Haftings.) I have been thinking, George, of chang. 
ing our travelling drefles in the morning. I am grown con- 
foundedly afhamed of mine. 

© Hardcafile, 1 beg, Mr. Marlow, you'll ufe no ceremony 
in this houfe. 

© Haftings. I fancy, Charles, you’re right: the firft blow 
is half the battle. 1 intend opening the campaign with the 
white and gold. 

© Hardcaftlee Mr. Marlow—Mr. Haftings—Gentlemen— 
Pray be under no conftraint in this houfe. This is Liberty- 
hall, Gentlemen. You may do juft as you pleafe here. 

‘ Marlow. Yet, George, if we open the campaign too 
fiercely at firft, we may want ammunition before it is over. | 
think to referve the embroidery to fecure a retreat. 

© Hardcafile. Your talking of a retreat Mr. Marlow, puts 
me in mind of the Duke of Marlborough, when we went to 
befiege Denain. He firft fummoned the garrifon. 

* Marlow. Do you think the ventre dor waiftcoat will do 
with the plain brown ? 

© Hardcafile. He firft fummoned the garrifon, which might 
confift of about five thoufand men—— 

* Hoaftings. I think not: brown and yellow mix but very 


rly. 

¢ Hordeaftle. I fay, Gentlemen, as I was telling you, he 
fummoned the garrifon, which might confift of about five thou- 
fand men—— 

< Marlow. The girls like finery—— 

* Hardcaftle, Which might confift of about five thoufand 
men, well appointed with ftores, ammunition, and other im- 
plements of war. Now, fays the Duke of Marlborough, to 


George Brooks, that ftood next to him—-You muft have = 
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of George Brooks ; I'll pawn my dukedom, fays he, but T tak: 
that garrifon without fpilling a drop of blood. So—— : 

¢ Marhw. What, my good friend, if you give us a glafs 
of punch in the mean time, it would help us tocarry on thé: 
fiege sith vigour. meeree or) ae 

© Hardeajtle. Punch, Sir! (afide.) This is the moft unace- 
countable kind of modefty I ever met with. , 

‘ Marlow. Yes, Sir, punch. A glafs of warm punch, af- 
ter our journey, will be comfortable. ‘Vhis is Liberty-hall you 


know. : 
¢ Hardcafile.. Here’s a cups Sir. 

‘ Marlow (afide.) So this fellow, in his Liberty-hall, will 
only let us have juft what he pleafes. 

° Hardcafile (taking the cup.)- 1 hope you'll find it to-your 
mind. I have prepared it with my own hands, and I believe 
you'll own the ingredients are tolerable. Will you be fo good 
as to pledge me, Sir ?, Here, Mr. Marlow, here’s to our better. 
acquaintance. (Drinks.) : 

© Marlow (afide.) A very.impudent fellow this! but he’s a 
character, and 1’l! humour him alittle. Sir, my fervice to you, , 
(Drinks. ) 3 | 

‘ Haftings (afide.) ¥ fee this fellow wants to give us his: 
company, and forgets that he is an innkeeper, before he has 
learned to be a gentleman. TOL 45 

© Marlow. From the excellence of your cup, my old friend, 
I fuppofe you have a good deal of bufinefs in this part ‘of the’ 
country. Warm work, now and then, at elections, I fuppofe. 

* Hardeaftle. No, Sir, 1 have-long given that work over. 
Since our betters have hit upon the expedient of electing each 
other, there’s no bufinefs for us that fell ale. 

‘ Haflings. So, then you have no turn for politics I find. 

© Hardcafile. Not in the leaft. ‘There was a time, indeed, 
I fretted myfelf about: the miftakes of government, Jike other 
people ; but finding myfelf every day grow more angry; and the 
government growing: no better,’ I left it to mendvitfelf. Since 
that, I no more trouble my head about Hyder Ally, or Ally Cawn, 
than about Ally Croaker. “Sir, my fervice to you.” —- 

The whole of this converfation is very laughable on the ftage = 
fo is the interview between Marlow and Mifs Hardcaftle; and 
the droll diftrefs of Mrs, Hardcaftle, when fhe thinks herfelf on’ 
Crackfkull Commgan,,. forty miles from home... Shuter, Quicks, 
and indeed all the performers, top their parts in thefe fcenes, and, 
make the houfe, the upper regions efpecially, very merry.. We 
with, however, thatthe «ingenious Author could employ. his 
talents, fo as to divert the galleries, without offending others 
Who have a right to his attention: This he might do, by taking 
fome ftory of a diftant date, when the manners were gegerally 
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fuch as he chufes to reprefent. He would then find characters 
and circumftanees to his hand; and his language and dialooye 
would have all their effe€’: we fhould put ourfelves back in 
imagination, and have the fame kind of pleafure which is noy 


given us by the beft of our old comedies. Ww, : 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For A PRA, 0902»; 


PoETICAL. 

Art. 13. du Heroic Epilile to Sir William Chambers, Knt. Comp- 
trolier-General of his Majefty’s Works, and Author of a late Dif. 
fertation on Oriental Gardening. Lnriched with ex planatory 
Notes, chiefly extracted from that elaborate Performance. gto, 
ts. Almon. 1773. 

Vein of fine folemn irony, and delicate though keen fatire runs 
through tlris poetical commentary on Sir William Chambers’s 
performance. ‘That writer’s principles of defign in gardening, or, 
rather, thofe Oriental principles which he feems to have fo fondly 
adopted, are here held im as Kittle eftimation as they were in 
our review of the celebrated Differtation in queftion: fee Monthly 

Review for Anguft, 1772. 

Sir William’s publication is not the only object of the poet’s ridi- 
cule. His patrons,—the K—, the courtiers,—all are inyolved. 
Take, for a fpecimen, our Author's fcheme for introducing into 
Richmond gardens, an imitation of the fortified town faid to be fre- 
quently exhibited in the Emperor of China’s gardens near Pekin, 


‘ But fay, ye powers, who come when Fancy calls, 
* Where fhall ‘our mimic London rear her walis? 
That Eaftern feature, Art muft next produce, 
Though not for prefent, yet for future ufe ; 
Our fons fome flave of greatnefs may behold, 
Cait in the genuine Afiatic mould ; 
Who of three realms fhall condefcend to know 
No more than he ean fpy from Windfor’s: brow ; 
For Him that blefling of a better time, 
The Mufe hall deal awhile sn brick and lime; 
Surpafs the bold saga in defign, 
And o’er the Thames fling one ftupendous line 





© * (Where foall our mimic London, c,]_ ** There is likewife. in 
the fame garden, viz, Yven-Ming-Yven,.near Pekin, a@ fortified town, 
with its port, Sreets, public fquares, temples, markets, fhops, an¢ 
tribunals of juftice ; in fhort, with every thing that is at Pekin, only 
on a fmaller feale. | 7 
© In this town the Emperors of China, who ars too much st 
faves of their greatnefi to appear in public, and their women, who 
are excladed from it by cuftom, are frequently diverted with the husty 
and buftle of the capital, which is there reprefented, feveral times 
in the year, by the eunuchs of the palace.” Page 32.’ of 
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3 Of marble arches, in a bridge, that cuts 

From Richmond Ferry flant to Brentford Buttss 
3rentford with London’s charms will we adorn ; 
Brentford, the bifhopric of Parfon Horne. 

There at one glance, the royal eye fhall meet 

Each varied beauty of St. Jamcs’s Street ; 

+ Stéut T*lb*e there shall ply with hackney chair, 

§ And Patriot Betty fix her fruitfhop there. 

Like diftant thunder, now the coach of {tate 

Rolls o’er the bridge that groans beneath its weight. 

‘The Court have crofs’d the ftream; the {ports begin ; 
Now N**1 preaches of Rebellion’s fin : 

And as the powers of his {trong pathos rife, 

| Lo, brazen tears fall from Sir Fl**r’s eyes. 
While fkulking round the pews, that babe of grace, 

Who ne'er before at fermon fhew’d his face, 

*See Jemmy Twitcher fhambles; ftop! ftop thief! 

He's ftol'n the E* of D*nb*h’s handkerchief. 

++ Let B*rr*nt*n arreft him in mock fury, 

{4t And.M‘*d hang the knave without a jury. 

§§ But hark the voice of battle fhouts from far, 

'{he Jews and Macaroni’s are at war: 

The Jews prevail, and, thund’ring from the ftocks, 

They feize, they bind, they |j|] circumcife C¥*s F*, 

Fair Schw***n fmiles the fport to fee, 

44 And all the Maids of Honour cry Te! He!’ 


The above paflage is extracted from the /eventh edition of this lit. 
tle Garden-Dunciad. 


A. 





—oe 


+ ‘ [Of marbie arches.) See Sir William’s enormous account of 
Chinefe bridges, too long to be inferted here, Vide page 53.’ 
© t [Stout T*1b*t, &Se.} ** Some of thefe eunuchs perfonate por- 
ters, Page 32.’ 
© § [And Patrict Betty.] ‘* Fruits and all forts of refrefhments 
are cried about the ftreets in this mock city.” Page 33.’ 
|‘ (Lo, brazen tears, &c.] 
Drew éron tears down Pluto’s cheek. Milton.’ 
. * © [See Femmy Twitcher foambles. | ** Neither are thieves, pick- 
pockets, and fharpers forgot in thefe feftivals ; that noble profeffion 
1s ufually allotted to a good number of the moft dextrous eunuchs.”’ 
Vide, ibid’? 
; sf ‘ [Let Btrr*t*n.] ** The watch feizes on the culprit.” Vide, 
{ * [And M**d, ce.) “* He is conveyed before the Judge, and 
fometimes feverely baftinadoed.” . Ibid,’ 
8§ * [But bark, &c.] ‘* Quarrels happen—battles enfue.” Ibid. 
ll A [Circumcife C*s F*.] ‘** Every liberty is permitted, there is 
no diftintion of perfons.” Ibid.’ 
44+ [dnd all the Maids of Honour, &c.] ** This is done to divert 
his Imperial Majeity, and the ladies of his train.” Vide ibid, 
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Art. 14. The Love of our Country; a Poem; with’ hifloricat 
Notes: Addreffed to Sir Watkin Williams Wynn of ‘Wynnftay 


Bart. Meiber of Parfiament for the County of Salop. By a Cu. at 
rate from Snowdon. gto. 1s. Carmarthen printed by Rofs: pu 
and fold by Williams, &c. in London. 1772, ’ | 
This poem is written by a trae Welchman, and he is infpired by pl 
a common Welch Mufe, which they call in Wales Z/7, and which ~ 
we might tranflate by fomething like Rage. We do not think, how- a 


ever, his paflion is entirely without provocation. “The charaéter of 
the old Britons has been ever deemed refpectable ; and their’ prefent 
\ national cuftoms, habits, and manners are never mentioned to their 
difhonour. There is a wild noblenefs and generofity about a Welch. 
man which atones for his ignorance, and makes him beloved even an 





by thofe wife and crafty people whofe fufpicion of each other js al. - 
moft the only fruit of their knowledge. Wales, lilse all diftant pro. 4 
vinces, under every government, has a greater fhare of its burdens - 
than of its conveniences ; and even the meflengers of heayen, when 
out of the reach of thofe who are commiflioned to fend them, are 
a plague and not a blefling to the people. 
The firft fubje& of complaint here is Lord Lyttelton’s abufe of the 
Welch in his Hrftory of Henry the Second, by applying to them the 
term 4arbarous, &c. ‘To which our Bard anfwers : 
‘ Let. England in her Alfred’s high renown 
Boaft of a monarch worthy of her crown ; 
on But let not Cambrian {cience be forgot, 
How Affer taught, how Alfred learning got. 
Monfters mgrate, how can you barbarous calkt Ar 
The men that taught the brightetl of you alk? b 
The falfe hiftorians of a polith’d age, * 
Shew-that the Saxon has not loft his rage: — be « 
‘Though tam’d by arts, his rancour ftill remains ve 
Beware of Saxons ftill, ye Cambrian {wains.’ ” 
This is too petulant, and is doing the Engtih injuftice. They m2 
feem to have long forgiven the people they have injured ; and that ond 
is not a very common exertion of virtue. The proverb which the wh 
Author has given in a note, would now be very unjuftly applied. The 
The heart of an Englifhman is well afieed to a Cymros and itis fpic 
not the part of a peaceable and good fubjeét to raife groundlefs jeae 200 
loufies, bees Lord Lyttelton has been unguarded, fqueamih, or isa 
wanted tafte. We fpeak this in the fincereft friendthip to our coun- dutt 
trymen the Welch, againft whom we cannot be fuppofed to have aay thal! 
prepofieffion ; as the only family-pride, we poor Reviewers, can be 
{uppofed to boaft, mutt be from the hope that we have fome drops 
of the ancient 2 iti/e blood in our Veins. | 
We muft take notice of the Author’s complaints againf the go- 
vernors of our Church, who, it feems, inflead of Welch paftors, fend 
Englith wolves, among the Cambrian feep. To remove this, we 
would advife chat, this Curate from Snowdon, be immediately made A 
Re&o; of Carmarthen. Some attention, however, ought to be paid rt 
to the difpofal of livings in Wales, that the poor people who are un- rT 
| acquainted 
with 
whic 
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equainted with Englith may not be deprived of the ‘advantages of 
ic worfhip. 

= the ie we allow that the Author has fomée freafons for com- 
plaint ; but he hurts his caufe by being too angry. His poetry is 
not excellent; but we confider it with candour, as his firft attempt 
in the language of a people whom he feems not to love. w- 
Art.15. Propriety; a poetical Effay. To which is added, a 

poetical Epiftle to a young Gentleman, on his Determination to 

appear upon the Stage. 4to. 1s. 6d. Becket. 1773. 

We have feldom feen, in verfe, any productions fo deititute of 
poetry as thefe effays. What the Author fays is in general well 
meant and true; but he fhould have faid it in plain profe. Who 
can read with patience fuch lines as the following ? And they are by 
go means the moft exceptionable in the effays : 


‘ In every place a proper conduét draws 
From every proper judge of it, applaufe ; 
Yet oft in churches we too often fee 
A .fhameful abfence of propriety. 
Of thofe who churches crowd, how few indeed, 
Religious duties, reverently heed ; 
_ Bows, curtfies, compliments, and wand’ring eyes, 
With trifling chat, perhaps on ferious lies, 
Grofs inattention, and difgufting airs, 
Are fhocks to Decency when mix’d with Prayers !’ Ww. 


Art. 16, Poetical Effays, fpoken at the annual Vifitation of Tune 
bridge Schoo! ; in the Year1772. 4to. 1s. Hawes. 1773. 
‘It may perhaps (fays the fhort preface to thefe two fhort poems) 

be deemed fome extenuation of the imperfections in the following 

compofitions, that they were fpoken and written by perfons under 
the age of twenty.’ There was little occafion for the dubious per- 
haps, in the above paflage. ‘The youth and inexperience of a wri- 
ter certainly mufi be deemed a great extenuation of the faults in his 
earlier productions ; and where there are indubitable marks of ge- 
nius, the Critic will readily allow the apology to have its full weight. 

The appearances of poetic genius in thefe juvenile eflays fhine con- 

fpicuous through the little defects of inexperienced compofition, and 

good fruit may be expected from fuch fair blofloms.—The firft piece 

is a panegyric on Friend/hip ; the fecond is in praife of Scholaftic In- . 

dutty, There is /pirit in the following promiffory lines, which we 

hhall give as a fpecimen : | 
‘ What though not faultlefs flows the youthful lay, 
it hall flow faultlefs in fome future day. 
So at the dawn the tulip, fcarcely feen, 
Puts forth a pallid hue, the leaves between ; 
At mid-day burfting, charms the ravith’d eye 
With gold refulgent and the Tyrian dye.’ 


Art. 17. dn Ode. Addreffed to the Savoir Vivre Club, 4to: 
1s. Newbery. 1773. 

The Author, like a true moralift, defines the Art to live aright, 

With a view to celebrate fome liberal and public-{pirited meafures 

Which have been entered into by a well-known Society. There 
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can be no objection to our joining the Poet in the following its 
vocation : | : 
: * O Fame! thy choiceft feats prepare, 
If ftill there is a fpace fo fair 
Untenanted within thy ample dome ; 
i And turn with rapture to behold 
: Patriots and patrons as of old 
Grac’d the Auguftan days of godlike Rome, 
Whofe names like their’s fhall ne’er expire, 
Whilft Sculpture animates the butt, 
Till the laft Mufe thall drop her lyre, 
And Painting’s pencil fink in duft: 
Till the wretch fhall ceafe to weep, 
Till in death Compafiion fleep, 
Till amidit the crufhing ball 
Time itfelf a ruin fall, ‘ty 
So long in undecaying gold, 
Thus be their charaéters enroll’d. 
Lo! thefe were they, in life, who nobly fought, 
By honour’s fleps, the fole afcent to fame, 
To future times, who from experience taught, 
‘© 'To live, and, to be virtuous, are the fame.” 
Art. 18. The Adulterefi. gto. 1s. Od. Biadon., 1773, 
From the recent examples of fome lewd females in the fathione 
able world, this Bard feems to deduce the yveneral character of the 
age, with refpe&t to women. How far this is fair, or juft, in re- 
gard to the virtuous part of the iex, which, we hope,’ will ftill be 
found to conftitute avery large majority, we fhall not here difpute 
with him. Perhaps Juvenal tiretched the point as much too far, 
when he poured.the whole fire of his poetic artillery on the Roman 
ladies. —Be this as it may, the Englifh fatirift lafhes the Meffalinas 
of modern London, with thofe of ancient Rome in his view: follow- 
irg Juvenal, in a fpirited but irregular imitation. His ftyle is bokd 
and manly, but his verfes are not always correct. Some of them 
‘are worthy the vigorous and glowing original whom he copies; f0 
that we are the more provoked when we find him writing beneata 
himfelf. He is fometimes carele{s, too, with refpeét to the rhymes 
‘Here we have 
Rewarding Spews Difeafe Done. 
Garden Spoufe Peace Undone: 
Nothing is more offenfive to an ear truly poetic, than illegitimak 
rhymes: . This Writer, we are perfuaded, needs but to Have a fault 
of this kind hinted to him, in order to avoid it in his future pro 
ductions. 
Art. 19. 4 Specimen of Elegiac Poetry. ato. 1s. Becket. 177} 
‘ Advertifiment. Thefe two poems are felegted, merely as being 
the moft correct, from a {mall number written in the fatne manner 
"The opinion of the public upon this fpecimen will belt inforay WF 
Author whether the others merit any further trouble or attention. | 
THO, BOYCE. 
Thefe poems have fome merit from the harmony of their verlifite 


tion; but tke Author wants originality ; and his amagination is Hy 
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uid. We do not fuppofe that any thing lefs excellent than this 
{pecimen will be agreeable to the public. ° 
Art. 20. The Macaroni: a Satire. By Ferdinand Twigem, Efq. 
gto. as. Allen. 1773. 

‘J/ Every age has its fops. About twenty years ago we had a gentle 
"pace of Fribbkes. Thefe were foon frighted away by the bolder Bucks, 
and the. fwaggering Bloods; but now we are got to fribbling again, 
in the finicking form known by the name of Macaroni. Some droll 
engravers have humouroufly fatirized thefe gentry; in a fet of cari- 
catured figures, of which every print-fhop window is full. From 
thefe figures, the Author ef the verfes before us hath confeffedly 
taken the idea of his Macaroni: the fubject is contemptible, but the 
poem 15 miferable. 


Art. 21. Six Paflorals, ByP N . Svo. rs. Allen. 
1773- 

__ There is fach an appearance of native fimplicity and goodnefs of 
“heart in this Writer, that Ill-nature herfelf could not, without fome 
regret, refolve to mortify him by condemning his poetry; nothing 
however is more certain than that other qualities are requifite to form 
a poet. A man may be an excellent hufband, father, brother, 
friend, and neighbour, and yet write worfe paitorals than Namby 
Phillips. 

Art. a The Works of Edmund Waller, Efq; in Verfe and Profe. 

To which is prefixed, the Life of the Author. By Percival Stock- 
- dale. tz2mo.: 3s. 6d. bound. Davies, 1772. 

This edition has no peculiar excellence. We have nothing new 
in the Life of Waller, except, what we could eafily difpenfe with, a 
verbofe, affected Proemium, ¢onfifting of five clofely printed, pages, 
and of which it may truly be faid—Vox et preterea nibil. ae 
Art. 23. Church-Langton; a Poem. By W. Woty.  4to. 

1s. 6d, Flexney. 

The fubje&t of this poem is Mr. Hanbury’s famous plantations, and 
the magnificent inftitutions hereafter to be founded and fupported by 
the proits arifing from them :—a fubject which certainly merits the 
higheft celebration; and Mr. Woty feems to have done his utmott 
towards it. : L 

NoveEtnrs. 
Art. 24. The Tears of Senfibility. Tranflated from the French 

of Monf. D’Arnaud. By John Murdock. 1zmo. 2 Vols. 5%. 
bound. Dilly. 1773. 

A work confifting of four feveral novels, viz, ‘The Cruel Father ; 
—Rofetta). or the Fair Penitent rewarded ; —the Rival Friends ;— 
Sidney and Silli, or the Man of Benevolence, and the Man of 
Gratitude, 

The Author aims, for the moft part, to keep his Readers on the 
rack. He deals only in thofe virtues and vices which aftonifh and 
exercife our fenfibility in the extreme. He therefore defeats his own 
purpofe, A tale made up wholly of wonders, never excites admira- 
tion; and a novel, which in every page is to harrow up the foul, 
Waves it in great auietnefs. gy 
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ce 


. | We mean mot, however, to fay, that there ate not feveral affeding A 
pay and excellent moral hints in, thefe volumes} and we may 

add, that the whole would, perhaps, for we have not feen the origi- 
hal, appear to greater advantage, if delivered in an eafier and purer 
-ftilethan thatofthe prefenttranflation. ~ © | 2) 4 W. b 
(Art. 25. The Vicifitudes of Fortune; or, the Hiftory of Mifs Seq? ™" ) 


ley. :12mo,. 2 Vols. 5s. fewed. Jones. 1773. : 
, «Whoever has the ill fortune to throwaway their time in the pe. 
rufal of this nonfenfical produéiion, will find it to be a ftrange jum. A 


ble of incohercnt incidents, vilely detailed in about one hundred of 
the worit.written letters thet ever difgraccd the prefs. But the prefs 
is pretty well even with the pen. Between the wretched writing, 
and the miferable printing, it is as difficult to difcover the meaning 
asthe fenfe of the Author, except where the Reader.would with: not 
to underftand him: but the indecent and even fhocking freedoms 
which are taken with that name which fhould ever. be facred, are 
every where too obvious. 


Ait. 26. The Tet of Friendbip; or the . Royal Advestuia® ‘ 


izmo. 3s. Allen, 1773. 





., A tale truly romantic, and narrated in the unnatural, bombatt 2 
fiyle of the old chivalry books, We cannot conceive what could be h 
the Author's view in adopting this antiquated mode of writing, 

which has been exploded ever fince fringed gloves and’ Batket-hilted ! 
{words went out of fafhion; and we are the’ more puzzled to ac- ‘} 
count for the appearance of fuch a phenomenon, as he feems ca- e 
pable of producing fomething better. ‘ 

Two youths, coufins, and kindred geniufes, the fons of Kings 
of very diftant countries, contrive, fomehow, to meet, and fet out ¥ 
ere | together, on a fcampering party, in fearch of. adventures. ¢ 
On fis wife planthey make the tour of Africa; and they return at A 
lait fafe and found, to their refpective homes, with a Princefs apiece : 
whom they, with becoming propriety, convert into wives. There 5 
is, however, nothing fingular in the Friendip of thefe heroes; the a 
te/? of which is to be found only in the title-page, P y 
Art. 27. "Iwas wrong toa Marry bim; or, the Hiftory of Lady t 

Durfley. 1zmo,-2 Vols. 6s, Noble. — ‘es fj 

"Fehas wrong to write it, would have been a title as fuitable to the t 
merits of this Novel, as that which it bears is to the moral of the f 
ftory. The work contains many things which will difgutt the fen- n 
fible and delicate mind, and yet it will afford very little to intereft v 
or entertain thofe Readers who are lefs difficult to pleafe. ® y: 
Art. 28. The Hermitage; a Britifh Story. 12m0. 35. Bell, 

&c. 1772. 

The Author of the Hermitage deals fo much in fupernaturals, and f 
writes in fuclra fufilan ftrain, that it was impoffible: for us, on peru- h 
fing his work, not to recolle&t the famous dramatic piece, entitled t 

) Hurlothrumbo, written about thirty years ago, by one Johnfon, 4 ¢ 
mad dancing mafter. This ‘ Britith ftory’ is the very Hurlothrumbo r 
of Romance; and like Johnfon’s performance, too, it contains fome a 
fentiments, and exertions of imagination, which would do honour b 
to more rational and more regadlar productions. ?. 4 ¥ 
° rt, 
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Art. 29° The Friends; or original Letters of a Perfor deceafed. 
Now firft publifed from the Manufcripts in his‘ Cotrefpondent’s 
Hands. 1z2mo. 2 Vols. 68. Bell. [77s ES opt 
We fuppofe thefe letters are really what the Editor feems to mean 

by the term original; for (though the Writer was not deftitate of 

abilities) we have found nothing very furprizing ‘or interefting in 


oes | PoLITICAL. ; Ww, 
Art. 30- The Debates and Proceedings of the Britifh Houje of 


Commons, from 1761 to 1772, In four Volumes. B the Editors 
of the former Colleétions of Parliamentary Debates, 8vo. 11. 18, 
Boards. Almon. _ ; , a 
By the declaration, in the foregoing title-page, that the prefent 
compilement of parliamentary proceedings is made by, * the Editors 
of the former Collettions,’ we fuppofe nothing more.is meant than 
the five preceding volumes of Debates publifhed by Mr, Almon: fee 
Review, vols. xxxv and xliii. ; . 

In mentioning thé two volumes which began the prefent feries, we 
adopted the Editors’ remark, that works of this kind are effentially 
ufefal to every member of parliament, and every lover of conftitutional 
hiftory: they certainly are fo, in proportion to their authenticity. 

With refpect to the authenticity of the fpeeches printed in Mr. 
Almon’s Collection, the public cannot expeét entire fatisfaction, in 
that point. Names and vouchers are not to be looked for’ in publi- 
cations of this nature, and therefore we muft chiefly refort to internal 
evidence. 

We have perufed the volumes now before us with attention, and 
we think the internal evidence is greatly in favour of a confiderable 
part of the materials here collected. The firft and fecond volumes, 
indeed, have much of the air of acompilation ; which was, perhaps, 
unavoidable, as there were no notes taken (as we are informed) dur- 
ing that period, except the few which are here preferved. The third 
and fourth volumes appear to have fuperior merit ; they are not only 
very well executed, but there feems fufficient reafon to conclude that 
the common report of the Editors’ being really affifted by certain public- 
fpirited members of the Houfe of Commons, is not groundlefs. On 
the whole, we are fatisfied that this work is not a mere compilement 
from the news-papers, &c. in which long fpeeches are printed that 
never were fpoken, and wherein many interefting debates pafs entirely 
unnoticed, 

Art. 31. Letters concerning the prefent State of Poland, Letter IV. 
. 8vo, 2s. 6d. Payne. 1773. 

We have now obtained the fatisfaction of perufing the promifed 
fourth and laf? Letter on this very interefting fubje&, The claims of 
his Pruffian Majefty on the unhappy republic of Poland, and his arbi- 
trary proceedings with refpect to Dantzig, are the grand objects of 
difcuffion in the prefent letter. The pretenfions of Pruffia to the ter- 
ritories of Pomerellia, &c. are here fo compleatly and totally refuted, 
as to leave the rapacious Invader no other argument in fupport of 
his claims, than the ultima ratio regum ; of which he is confeiledly a 
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The fecond obje& of our Author’s difquifition, is the violent fcizue 
of Dantzig; which is here proved to be a moft Outrageous att of 
‘tyranny and oppreffion : in direct and, barefaced defiance of the fua- 
rantees.of almoft,every power in Europe, including not only that of 
Great Britain, but alfo of the King of Pruffia’s prefent ally, the 
Czarina,—and even, virtually, of his own, as one of the powers 
¢oufederated in fupport of the Polith Diffidents.—But from the 

iffes it fhould feem, as this Writer obfetves, that the charader 
_of this.Prince appears to have beentruly delineated in the tketch 
which his Majefty has himfelf drawn of the Emperor Leopold : 

“‘He knows ‘no right but his own; no pretenfions but thofe of 

Brandenbdourg; no other rule of juttice but his own pride and am- 

bition *. 

The oltimate aim of this animated and penetrating Writer is, if 
we miftake got, (and as we have elfewhere ¢ obferved) that of 
youling the Britifh Nation, which, he thinks, hath too long re. 
‘nyramned fipinely, and, perhaps, fatally, inattentive to the motions 
of this dangerous Encroacher.. He here opens to our view an alarm- 
Ing profpect, indeed!’ Among other things, he injifts on the impo- 
licy of fome of our prefent alliances, and points out the precarious 
tate of our commercial intere%, in many refpects ; particularly the 
certain ruin of our trade to Poland, in confequence of the late revo- 
{utions in that country.—The Author’s political remarks take a wide 
and comprehenfive range, and we are greatly miftaken if what he 
offers to our confideration, as to the part we ought to take in the 
prefent critical fituation of affairs in Europe, does not highly merit 
the attention of our Government. 

Art. 32. The Unility of Abs; or Neceffity beating up for Vo- 
Junteers. By a Gentleman of the Inner Temple.  8vo.. is, 
Allen. 1773. 

Serioufly afferts the utility af mobbing, and vaguely declaims 
about the corruption of the age, and the fcarcity of provifion. From 
the ftyle in which this rhapfody is penned, we fhould rather fuppofe 
to be the work of 2 Porter than of a Geatleman of the Inner Temple. 
Art. 33- Qbfervations on the prefent State of the parachial and va 

grant Poor¥svo. 2s. Dilly. 1773. x 

Thefe obfervations fiow from an enlarged underitanding and the 
warmeft humanity, fecling for the diftre{ies of the deftitute poor ; the 
miferies of whom, under the prefent fyitem of poor laws, the Writer 

athetically enumerates, with an accuracy that fufficiently fhews him 
to be well infarmed-in every part of the fubje&, 

After explaining why the warrant att, of the 17 Geo. II. is not 
{ufficiently carried into execution, (which he accounts for from the 
indifcriminating feverity of it) he enters into an examination of the 
caufes of vagrancy, with a fenfibility that does him honour, as4 
man pleading the caufe of men like himfelf; thaygh unhappily dif 
tinguithed by a want of the means of fubfittence, and of courfe of 
due regard from their fellow creatures.. The inhumanity of fome 





* Mem. of Brandenburgh. 
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arith officers, the accidental diftrefs befalling the poor in travel. 
ling on lawful occafions, the doubtful right of foreigners, undep 
thefé circumftances, to any fettlement ; all thefe intitle the fufferers 
to relief, without being imbittered by reproach and punithment. 

To juit reprefentations of this nature the Author adds a come 
pafionate apology for beggars in real diftrefs; and pleads for the 
proper extenfion of occaiional charity, in a manner that no man of 
fympathy would with to controvert. The mifery of a parifh main- 
tenance, and the tyranny exercifed over the helplefs aged, who are 
forced to be inmates of parochial receptacles, efpecially when farmed, 
are painted in colours that reafonable beings muft thudder at. Let 
the Author fpeak for himfef, and do ye, parifh officers, lilten : 

‘ Parochial tyranny is carried to the greateit pitch in large cities, 
and in {mall and folitary villages; the populou{nefs and hurry of the 
one, and the folitude of the other, are peculiarly propitious to its 
exiftence. In market towns, and their environs, the conduct of pa- 
rifh officers is more obnoxious to obfervation and reprehenfion, 
Were the proprietors of eitates to refide more frequently in the coun- 
try, they might do much fervice to,fociety, not only in the afliftance 
of the poor, but in the reformation of manners, by putting the laws 
in execation for fupprefling of fwearing, gaming, &c.—Among many 
other in{lances, that prove the charges of cruelty and negle&t, againit 
parifh officeysgin lone places, not to be groundlefs, the affair of 
Datchwortl @@ Hertfordthive, an. affair which perhaps was never 
fully inveitigated, muit be frefh in every one’s memory. 

‘The ob‘iracy and profligacy of the poor confined in workhoufes, 
has keen ttrongly urged in their disfavour, as juftifying all the ul — 
treatment they fuffer. The accounts of their mifbehaviour matt, 
however, come from interefted perfons, from parith officers and 
malters of workhoufes ; and may, therefore, be juitly fulpected of 
partiality, if not direct falfehood *, But, admitting its truth, what 
does it prove, but the general and pitiable depravity of human na- 
ture? Is it reafonable to fuppofe, that a poor man ihould be natu- 
rally more moral than arich man, or that there is a greater obligation 
on him to be fo; or that an immoral man fhould be punifhed the 
more for his immoralities, becaufe of his poverty? Such doétrine 
will only be preached by thofe, who are incapable of feparating the 
idea of virtue from that of wealth,and of vice trom that of indigence. 
—Many of the maintainers of the poor will fwear prophanely: and 
drink to excefs, as well as the poor theméfelves ; but would think it 
hard to be ftarved, and whipped, and poiioned, as a punifhment for 
their {wearing and drunkennefs. I am no advocate for vice, but 
would. bring things home to men’s own bofoms, It was a very juk 
remark of the late Mr. Fielding, whofe opportunities of knowledge 
in aairs of this kind, were as little circumfcribed as moit men’s ; 
that ** the vices of the poor are better known, than their miferies > 

* Were the cafe as bad as it is reprefented by thofe gentlemen, it 
only reflects dithonour on themfelves, and indicates that they are 
much lels careful to correct the morals, than prevent the idlenefs of 
thofe committed to their cuflody. | 
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they farve, and fréeze, and rot, among themfelves: they be 
fest,’ and ‘rob, among their betters,” : es ut 
That habits Of intemperance and debauchery have reachad the 
lowe claffes of life, is too fatally true; but while we defpife the 
poor, fhall ive pay them the compliment of expecting them to have 
fhore virtue, and more fortitude to refift the temptations to indat 
gerce, than their foperiors? It is well known, as’ our Author ob. 
ferves, that ‘diffipation and vice are winked at by government, and 
the morals of the people facrificed to the intreafe of the revenue, 
Thus, as has been obferved in a preceding article on the fame 


Tubjes&t, we decline any endeavours to prevent diftrefs, and content. 


ourfelves with providing for it in'the befi manner. ‘The prefent 
Author acknowledges the difhculty of this tatk ; but ‘propofes a ge- 
neral and uniform poor’s tax, in the manner of the land tax, asa 
means to relieve and fupport the poor in all places, and obviate the 
litigious difputes concerning fettlements. He gives good hints for 
poor houfes under this uniform regulation, and offers alternatives in 
‘cafe the alteration fhould not be thought feafible. In brief, it would 
injure the merit of this fenfible pamphlet to abftract his plan from 
the arguments by which it is enforced ; we muft therefore content 
ourfelves with recommending the perufal of it to all who wih to un- 
derftand the prefent ftate of the Britith poor, whether they approve 
his feheme or not. N 
MEDICAL. . 
Art. 34. Direétions and Obfervations relative to Food, Exercife, 
and Sleep. 8vo. 6d. Bladon. 1772. 

In thefe profound aphoriftical directions and obfervations, the 
reader is inftruéted, ina fet of fhort and pithy fayings, how, and 
when, and what, to eat and drink; when to take exercife, and 
when to goto reft. He is informed that certain meats, fuch as veal, 
and lamb, and mutton, are nutritious and wholefome; and that 
certain other things, fuch as turnips and apples, are very wholefome; 
that perfons of a moiff habit fhould eat things of a dry ature; and 
that perfons of a dry habit ought, contrariwife, to eat things of a 
moift nature; that thofe of a cold habit fhould eat things of a warm 
nature, and thofe of a warm habit, things of acold nature: that the 
fat fhould eat lean meat, and the lcan feed upon fat; and fo forth. 

Your writers of Aphorifms are generally too ftately to give rea- 
fong%: the prefent, however, is more condefcending; and a fpecial 
reafoner he is. Pork, faith this Sage, is more nutritious than any 
other kind of flefh; ‘ for itis more like human fle/b, than any other 
fichh is.’ Again, page 10. ‘ It is unwholefome to eat between 


‘meals,’ for—it ‘fens the appetite for the next meal.’—Once more, where 


the Etiquette of precedence js confidered, on the introducing of fat 
and Jean meat into the Elaboratory of the human fyitem, our Sir Cie 


ment fettleth the matter thus : 


‘ If one thing of a fat nature and another of alean nature are to be 
eaten at the fame meal, the former ought to be firft eaten: becaufe 
the fumes which frequently arife in the concoction thereof, are not 
fo likely to arife, when that is depofited at the bottom of the fto- 
mach, and the thing of a Jean nature upon it; as if the latter had been 
depofited at the bottom of the fomach, and the thing of a fat nature 

thereupon.’ 
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thereapon.'—From ‘the practice of our profefied tartle eaters, we 
ld fufpect that they had fome how or other got an inkling of: this 
rudential maxim}; for we have obferved them, to a man, con- 
fantly beginning with the green fat. 4 
Art. 35. 4 new Diffirtation on Confumptions, with a rational and 
prazical Method of Cure propofed ; addreffed to all Invalids, as well 

as to young Phyficians, Surgeons, and Apothecaries, §VO.. 136 

Chandler. 1773. Hineie, © . . 

This new differtation is a motley, injudicious, and ill writter 
compilation of frite matter, put together in fucha manner as to be of 
no real fervice to any of the parties mentioned: in the title-page. 
It is of no confequence whether we are right in our conjecture, but 
we thould judge it to be the produdion of the fame genius.to whom: 
the public is obliged for the preceding article, Among the methods 
recommended for the cure of the fecond ftage of a confumption, this 
fage enforces an attention to a proper diet on the authority of one 
* DeGor Celfus;’ and tells his heétical patient that he ought “to 
matter his paffions by the curd of reflection, the brigle of moderation, 
the whip of rea/on, and the /pur of virtue and juftice; and not to 
fuffer them/felves.to be blindfolded by an indolent ftupidity, that feems 
to have taken poffeflion of a great many people.’ ‘The piece is dedi-+ 
cated, furely without permiffion, to Dr. Fothergill. ° 
Art. 36. Remarks and praétical Obfervations on venereal Complaints, 

and Diferders of the Urethra, &c. By M. Goulard, Surgeon of 

Montpelier. 8vo. 38. Elmfley. 1772. 

The method of cure recommended in this treatife for venereal 
complaints in general, and even for the gonorrhea, confifts almoft 
intirely in the repeated ufe of baths, and of mercurial frictions, 
which laft are applied in fuch 2 manner as not to excite a falivation. 
This mode of exhibiting mercuvy is employed by the Author to the 
total exclufion of any other form of adminiftring that antidote, In 
proof of the excellence of this method of treatment, the Author 
exults in the cure cf above ten thoufand patients effected by it, under 
hiffinfpection, during the {pace of eleven years, in the Venereal hol 
pital at Montpelier. He is fo fanguine in his opinion concerning 


the fuperior merits of this mode of curing venereal complaints, as to . 


declare that he thinks mankind will fome time hence be.as much 
afhamed at their not having long adopted this method of ExtinGion 
(as it is here called) in the cure of the venereal difeafe ; as at their 
backwardnefs in not univerfally adopting the pra¢tice of inoculation, 

for their relief from a diforder no lefs alarming. ; 
The great and even miraculous virtues of lead, internally as well as 
externally adminiftred, are not forgotten in this treatife. In the cafe 
of venereal bubos particularly, not only tending to fuppuration, but 
even evidently containing matter in a ftate of fluctuation, a total re- 
volution of the tumor is faid to have been effected, and a vifible trans 
fudation of the matter through the {kin is affirmed to have been daily 
perceived on the dreffings, in confequence only of the application of 
Cataplafms made of bread, and the Author’s wegeto-mineral waters 
the latter part of shis péfformance the Author treats of the dife 
Orders of the urethta, and ‘defcribes at large the compofition and 
manner 
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manner of ufing his bougies ; of which likewife the extta& of legd 
forms the bafis. B 
Act. 37. Praghcal Obferuations on the Small Pox, Apoplexy and 
Bop. By S. A.D. Tiffot, M.D. F.R. S. at London, and of 
the Phyfico-Medical Academy at Bafle, &c. 8vo. 4s. -fewed, 
Becket. 1772. : : 
.. Though we have not Dr. Sandifort’s Thefaurus at hand, we haye 
reafon to believe this performance to be a tranflation of the firft ar. 
ticle of the fecond volume of that collection of medical thefes and dif. 
fertations.; and of which we have already given a pretty full ac. 
count in the Appendix to our 42d volume, page 541. The tranfla- 
tion feems to have been made with fome care, but is in general tog 
fervile. Itis, indeed, in many places literal, even to a degree of 
ridicule, | B. 
Art. 38. Elements of the Pradtice of Phyfic. By John Gregory, 
M.D. Profeflur of Phyfic in the Univerfity of Edinburgh, For 
the Ufe of Students. 8vo. 4s. 6d. Edinburgh, 1772. Sold 
by Cadeil in London. 
‘ ‘This work is to be confidered as a kind of enlarged fyllabus of the 
le€tures given on the praétice of phyfic by the late worthy and learned 
Author. It contains the defcription, and the outlines of the general 
me of cure, and the various kinds of fevers, and other diforders 
ufually termed inflammatory or febrile, executed in a fenfible and 
perfpicuous manner, The Author's original defign was not com- 
pleted in this publication, which was to have been followed by an- 
other, comprehending all the remaining claffes of difeafes, B, 
Art. 39. Direétions to prevent the Contagion of the ‘Jail- Diflemper, 
commonly called the ‘fail-Fever, 8vo. 1s. Robfon. 1772. 
The direftions here given principally refpe&t the ceconomy or ma- 
nafement of. the numerous prifoners, and the ftate of the crowded 
ptifons in this metropolis, as well as that of our courts of juftice, 
and the prefervation ot thofe who attend them from the contagionto 
which they are there expofed. Some of the Author’s hints appear to 
be new, and imay poffibly deferve confideration. 5B, 


NaTURAL HIisToORY. a 
Art. 40. Fundamenta Entomologie: or, an Introdu@tion to t 
Knowledge of Infects, &c. By W, Curtis, Apothecarys 40. 
zs. 6d, White. 1772. . 
The Author’s advertifement will be a fufficient account of this 
publication. * The piece, of which the foliowing is a tranflation, 
was Originally written by Andrew John Bladh, a pupil of the cele 
brated Linnzus, and afterwards publifhed in the 7th volame of Lin- 
nzus’s Amenitates Academica. It may therefore be confidered, if 
not intirely as Linnxus’s own, yet as having the fanétion of his ap- 
probation. It afforded me fo much pleafure in the perufal, and 
appeared fo well adapted to facilitate the knowledge of infects; that 
J was induced to make this tranflation of it public, in order that 
Others might receive the fame entertainment, and this agreeable 


fludy become mote general.’ : 
R- oS, 
| ~ Baste 
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| Eas, T-INDIES on 49 . 
Art. 41» Reflections on Eaft-India Shipping. . By Sir. Richard 
Hotham. 8vo. 1s. Brothervon,, &c....1773-. . - : 
Shewmtbeoptegiqusmiimssepementel the lading directors of the , , 
faft-India Companyay withgeipet to the number ot .fhips at prefent egpegiord Jil ~ 
employed in their fervice§ “that they charter and freight many more, rr, 
(hips than are neceflary ; that the fame bufinefs might be done by 4 “ees yi, 
half the number ; and confequently, that the fair intereit of the reak se 
flock-holders fuffers by this bad management to a moit cnormeus, 
ymount. The Author accounts for this miftaken. conduct, in a man~- 
ner not mach to the credit of the court of directors, He alfo takes 
notice of the immenfe illicit private trade which is moit intolerably 
increafed by this fuperfluity of fhipping, ‘and. by fuch multitudes of 
oficers, going Out and coming home, in empty fhips ;—which muft 
naturally and greatly encourage the practice of imuggling., He like-; 
wife ftates the reafons that may be urged in fupport of this mifcon- 
du@, and anfwers them, perhaps irrefragably :. but gentlemen who, 
are perfonally acquainted with the commercial. affairs of the Com-: 
pany, who have made the voyages, and vilited their fettlements and, 
fa@tories in the Eaft, are the beit judges of the important facts and. 
reprefentations contained in this publication. 
MiscELLANEOUS, 
Art. 42. Conjiderations on the Bill now depending in the Hou/e of 
Commons, for the enabling Parilhes to grant Life-Annuities to poor 
Perfons, upon Purchafe, in certain Circumftances, and under cer- 
tain Reltrictions. Being an Appendix to the Pamphlet, intitled, 
‘ A Propofal for eftablifhing Life-Annuities, &c.*.’ tvo. 1.8, 
White. 1773. ) 
The fate of this bill is now determined; upon what principles it 
was rejected by fo confiderable a majority ¢ in the Houfe.of Loris, 
in fo abrupt a manner, without fo much as going into 2 committee. 
to examine and amend it, we are at a lofsto fay., It feemed to us: 
calculated, on the whole, to anfwer very ufeful purpofes, both to 
the community at large and to private perfons. ‘This pamphlet ex- 
' plains, in an eafy and familiar manner, the grounds and reafons of. 
the calculations adopted in the bill; obviates the principal objec- 
tions alleged againit it, and contains a folution of other problems.in 
the doftrine of Life-Annuities, together with the application of. 
them to fubjects of a public and political nature. The Author has, 
in particular, a propofal for paying off the national debt in little 
more than 30 years, by appropriating one million per annum out of 
the finking fund to that purpofe, and applying the reft of that fund 
ufually ard generally, but not conftantly, to the fame goodend. He 
feems well acquainted with this fpecies of arithmetic, and has adopted a 
very clear and intelligible method of {lating and explaining it to others. JR --$. 
Art. 43. An Anaiysis of the French Orthography : or the true Prin- 
ciples of the French Pronunciation, exhibited in feveral eafy and ° 
comprehenfive Schemes aud Tables. By the Chevalier de Saufeuil, 
LL.D. of the Univerfity of Partzx, izmo. 2 Vok 7s. Dilly. 
_ Thefe volumes contain fome ingenious obfervations, with abiin- 


a 
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dance of fanciful extravagance. “The Cheyalier is at great pains, te 
his firk volttme; to prove that there is nota jingle dipthong to be found te 
the French language; “and for this difcovery he acknowledges himfelf 
principally indebted to Dr. RemmteRy-whonr sre has foaithby exper 
érice, he tells-us; té have‘ beftowed morgyefleftion upon, and gone 
deeper into the true mechanifm of his language, than any of his 


‘predeceflors or cotemporaties.—The fecdnd ‘volume is intitled the 


Baacnycrapuy of the French verbs ; or an éafy and {péedy method 
of conjugating them, both fingly,.and in conftra€tion with all the 


pofible accidents by which they can be accompanied. R: 


Art. 44. Letters to an Officer, ftationed at an interior Poft * jn 

North America: including mauy interefting Events. 12mo. 18.64, 

* fewed. Leacroft. 1773. ahi , 

Thefe letters defcribe a voyage anda fhipwreck. The Writer re. 
lates alfo the hiftories of Mr. Fielding and a Captain Phillips, !f 
thefe narratives are founded in truth, which, poflibly,: is the cafe, 
they are fo much embellifhed as to wear the appearance of Novels, 
The whole is agreeably written ; the Author is a man of fenfe; and 
his defign of appropriating the profits of this work, if any accrue 
from its publication, to a charitable f ufe, is a proof, likewile, of his 
benevolence.—This is faid on a fuppofition that the 4uther and the 
Editor are the fame perfon. 

Art. 45. 4 Differtation upon the unnatural Crime of Self- Murdr: 
~ occafioned by the many late Inftances of Suicide in this City, &c. 
By Caleb Fleming, D.D. 8vo. 1s. Dilly. 1773. 

Dr. Fleming here confiders the various apologies which have been 
offered for fuicide. The firft is, ‘ that the aét is in itfelf'a proof of 
infanity.’—The fame apology, it 1s obferved, might be made for 
every wicked action which men commit; becaufe it Aad place from 
reafon being dethroned, and from appetite and paffion having ufurped 
the reins of government.—There are many inftances of the /uicidé 
having given full proof that he was in the full poffeffion of his reafon 
and underftanding when he perpetrated the unnatural crime.’ 

Another excufe, here taken notice of, is, ‘ that, as perfons did 
not give any confent to be brought into being, they had 4 right to 
put themfelves out of being at their own pleafure.’ This is pro- 
nounced to be the quinteflence of abfurdity ; and bordering, as it cer- 
tainly does, upon atheifm. ‘ Who, that reafons at all, could ever 
think of acreature’s affent or confent before he had any exiftence? 
How deplorably depraved muft be the mind, that can fuppofe the 
Creator countenancing his creature in putting an end to its Own ex- 
iflence !—Both the delign of its formation, and the cireumftances of 
its probation, muft be the prerogative of its Author. ‘There can be 
no inherent, nor any communicated right of determining the dura- 


— 





* Michilimackinack. ! 

t For the benefit.of objects confined for fmall debts. .A beneto- 
lent fociety. meeting at the Thatch’d Houfe Tavern, are exerting their 
endeavours to reduce the number.—*If any profit niay arife from she 
fale of this work, that fociety are ‘requefied by the Editor to apply i 
agreeable to their general plan.’ ee 
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s, that ‘if a being finds more pain than pleafure in his lot, he has 
{yfacient reafon to juftify him, in throwing away the gift of life and 
being) This argument is confidered as equally ttupid with the 
former, ‘ fince man, a probationer for a world of recompence, muft 
acknowledge that, his Maker knows infinitely better than he either 
does or can know, what that mixture of eafe and pain, of good or 
evil fhould be in his trial.’ ; ’ 

After mentioning feveral fuppofed caufes of this crime, the Doétor 
adds, ‘ Lown, 1am apprehenfive, there is fomecon{cious guilt ever 
attends the lofs or difappointment, or whatever the external evil is, 
that excites to /uici/m.’ _ 

in the dedication, to the Public, we have the following account, 
which we fuppofe might fomewhat contribute to encourage the prefent 
publication. ‘ Near forty years ago, fays the Author, Thad the un- 
common pleafure of rece.ciling a gentleman, racked with the itone, 
toa patieat endurance of his painful condition ; though he had {fet 
his hoafe in order, had formed his refolution, and fixed on the time 
of difpatching himfelf. Which perfuafion, the faid gentleman 
acknowledged, in a letter to aworthy friend of mine*, was wrought 
in him, by a remonttrance I had drawn up againil /asci/m, which was 
inferted in the Old Whig F.’ , 

The appendix points out what great numbers, if not moft, of our 
fellow-fubjects are fully convinced of, the imperfection of fome of our 

enal laws ; which are indeed, as this Author fufficiently thews, very 
unequal and indifcriminating as to the degrees of demerit and guilt,” 
‘ And we are not, he fays, to wonder at this, when we confider, that 
the vaft importance of Suman life, has not to this day been duly ar- 
tended to, norwell underitood, by legiflators.’ 

The reflection with which he concludes, is a very melancholy one, 
indeed. —Let the Reader decide on its propriety : ‘ But fuch, fays he, 
is the depravity of the age, we have no reafon to expect a reform, 
either of our laws, or our manners, till the dreadful cataftrophe has 
fully taken place, ‘* When the people fhall be fo hungry as to fret 
themielves, look upward, curfe their king and their God! and look- 
ing to the earth thall behold trouble, darknets, and the dimnefs of 
anguith }” Hi. 
Art. 46. The Travels of the Imagination; a true Journey from 

Newcaille to London, ina Stage-Coach. With Obfervations on 

the Metropolis. By ].M. 12zmo. 1s. Od. fewed. Dilly. 1773. 

In this new Sentimental Fourney the Reader will find fome good ob- 
fervations on the various fubjects which incidentally occur on the 
road, particularly on ftanding armies; with a droll new rheory of 


feep. But there is too much of that fort of trifling which is apt to 


put One’s paticnce to rather too fevere atrial. To trifle agreeably, 
fo as to make fomething of nothing, is not every man’s talent.—The 
Journey is faid to be srue. We believe it, and are forry for the mate 
ters of fad. Your true ftories are generally dull; and this of Mr. 
J. M.’s Journey to London might have proved not only more enter- 
taining, but more initruétive had it been wholly the fruit of inven- 
* Dr, Benjamin Avery, late treafurer to Guy’s Lofpital, 
t A weekly paper, of confiderable note in its time. 
Rev. Apr. 1773. Z tion, 
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tion,—of an imagination fuch as Swift or Fielding, or Sterne 

icfied.— On the whole, we are afraid ‘¢ shall not have the pleafure 

of tafting this Gentleman’s Burgundy . fee his preface, p. 2. 

ReEtrGious aad CONTROVERSIAL, 

Art. 47. Seled? Difcourfes: 1. Of the Correfpondence of the 
Hebrew Months with the Julian, from the Latin of J. David Mi- 
chaelis, Royal Profeffor of Goettingen. J}. Of the Sabbatical 
¥ear, from the fame. IIl. Of the Years of Jubilee, from an ano- 
fymous Writer, in Mr. Mafion’s Hifotre Critique dela Republic aes 
Lettras, Vol. 5. Arte H. p- bo, &c. 12mo- 1s. 6d, Bowyer 
ard Nichols. 1773. 

_ © Since the revival of letters, this Vranflator obferves, learning is 
become fo difiufed by printing, that itis difficult to fee the feveral 
parts of it, through the widenefs of its extent. As it is not cone 
tained in one univerfal language, it ts neceflary tt fhould be brought 
home to us in many. With this fole view, I have put thefe litrle 
pieces on a fimilar fubject into Enelith, that our part of the world 
might be better acquainted with them, which, fays he, is the fureft 
way to Have ther efleemed ’ 

Our more learned Recders, ase, no doubt, acquainted with the 
original differtations of the celebrated Michaelis ; to others a brief 
‘account ef the two which are here tranflated may prove acceptable. 

In the firft tract, after having endeavoured to fhew, that ‘ the 
laws of Mcfes do not feem ro be adapted to thofe months acvording 
to which the Jews now reckon, beginning the year in March, the 
Author proceeds to lay before us the difference between the modera 
Jewifo calendar.and the Syriac: * The Syriac Ni/ax, he obfesves, is 
April; according to which the laws of Mofes are to be underftood.’ 
This Syriae method of giving names to the months he concludes to 
be ancientand A ofaical, but the Jeez method to be recent and er- 
roneous, * It is evident, fays he, that fome miftake hath, by fuc- 
ceffion of time, crept into one or the other calendar, either the Syriac 
or the Fewz>. But to which people fhall we aferibe it? to that 
people who, banifhed from their country for fo many ages, lived 
among other nations that ufed another calendar? Or tothe Syrians, 
who live ftill in their own Syria? Or, if this be not fufficient to de- 
cide the point, yet when the Alo/aic /asvs differ fo widely from the 
Fewife calendar, and agree fo well with the -yriac, who is there but 
mutt own that the miftake is of the Jews? To corroborate his hypo- 
thefis, he farther obferves, that Jo/ephus agrees with the Syriac ca- 
lendar, and knows nothing of the Few: this is the fubject of the 
‘eighth feétion. In the ninth and faft he endeavours to confirm his 
determination by the etymology of the names of the months, which 
he diflin@ly confiders ; and as a corollary from the whole remarks; 
that ‘ all the Hebrew vocabularies that relate to the names of the 
months muft be corrected, and the Jewifh and Chriftian commenta 
tors, after the tenth century, are not to be minded, when they ex- 
plain texts that refer to the months ; and the whole Hebrew chro- 
ni¢le of the months is to be changed and reformed according to the 
foregoing method.’ : 

In the fecond differtation, which is on the Sabbatical year, the 


Author regards it as paradoxical and zecv, that reft fhould be given 
2 to 
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to ail the land in the fame year. This diff : 
sot removed by the promife of cadena Teale Le eve ay 
: ' :: ry fruitfulnefs every fixth 
year, mentioned Levit. XxVe 18 —22. He fcems unwilling to admi 
any thing miraculous in this provifion; and we think chit che “n 
may be properly applied in divinity as well as poetry an 
Nes Deus interfit, nig dignus vindice wodus 
Inciderit 
Yet, at the fame time, we apprehend. that amidit the various i 
fances of a miraculous interpofition which a believer im th fewith 
hitory melt allow to have taken place, there can be no : — 
objection co admit of one in the pretent cafe. However the Pe Gor 
remarks, that the obfervation of the fabbatical ‘year bese “acy i 
powerful remedy againit a famine, compelling the een fa ri 
always to lay by fome corn. * From the hope of gain erie of 
want, fays he, ifall fathers of families, who took eae and id be 
very indigent, laid by a part of the produce for the eoeelliites OF ihe 
7th year, it could fearce happen that Palwitine, with fo my b a 
full, fhould Jabour with famine.-—Mofes aproiated b his lowe es 
every frugal father of a family might provide againit "rat etl 
whilit ne thought he was only providing «gaintt a (abbatical , whe 
The third tractin this little volume is the fecond fectio tora 
fertation by an anonymous atthor, publithed by Mr Maffe : Show: 
ing that the year of Jubilee was every forty-ninth ‘ear bei to. 
cluded in the feventh fabbatical year.’ It is altel sad i elloan: 
but is not equally agreeable and inttructive with the two former. BR 
es 48. Yhree Difcourfes: Two againft Luxury ang Dithegiee ; 
ne ercj i 
Ne ee or on Benevolence. By Percival Stockdale, 4to. 2s, 
Ve have not much to fay concerni i : 
no doubt, well intended ; he we arcs Fon "deo ‘ nit “sh 
fome degree of fupercilioufnefs and affectat on The fab; As. teas: 
portant, aud feveral pertinent’ and ufetal remarks : , Feree pe 
them ; but the Writer has belftowed too much labour hog fh wept 
dition, and aims too much, in fome inflances at lealt, t ie pr 
the common way; from whence his performances will, real 
be generally deemed fo agreeable, acceptable, and feful Pit 
might otherwife -have been. ‘The third ferman : hit ¥ ney. 
belt of the three ; it fhews that the Author is not weenie Be on 
ee a and contains fome plain and free suman. ara ea 
o . , 
ce ee 
r ea i on — ne and vindicated from on 
s contained in a late Charge, delivered b 
ed — Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Winchefter. Svo. h mg 
The Axthor of this vindication e: : 
muiguy " rape re the plea oe seisiaae. % ial aching 
ill .confequences he has elleged will | 
leuibcvne. alleged will not follow upon their 
he sudan an daa Reg wpe will follow upon i hime 
orde defend ;—3. That even the pojition he fets up i 
T to combat it-as the pofition of the petiti prot Aer 
enti petitioners,. namely, that 
govern- 
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Government ought to employ ard reward equally the miniflers of all 


religions, will flow direCUly from the principles which the arch-deacon 
himfelf has laid down. 


Who the Author is, we know not, but, in our opinion, he has 
clearly proved, what he undertakes to prove. His vindication of 
the petitioning Clergy is replete with manly fenfe, and pertinent re- 


 fleétions, and we cannot help applying to him the following lines of 


the Latin poet— 
Nee mora, nec requies: quam multa grandine nimbi 
Culminibus crepitant ; fic denfis iciibus Heros 
Creber utraque manu pulfat verfatque Dareta. 
, Virg. ZEn. lib, $. 
Art. 50. Genuine Proteflantifm; or, the unalienable Rights of 
Confcience defended: in oppofition to the late and new Mode of 
Subfcription propofed by fome Diifenting Minillers; in three 
Letters to the Rev. Mr. Pickard, Chairman of the Committee who 
conducted their late Application to Parliament. By John Fell, 
8vo, 1s. 6d, Dilly. . 


The principal points which Mr. Fell endeavours to prove in thefe 
letters are the following—That Whatever is of pivine aurnoriry, 


js, forthat very reafon, not capable in any cafe, of being inforced 


under the fanétion of human penal laws; that, becaufe of its own 
divine authority only, (we ufe the Author’s own words) it is binding 
on the confciences of,men ;—that no legiflature can oblige Chriftians, 
by fines and imprifonments, to make a declaration of their belief in 
the Scriptures, as the terms of their, fafety and protection in the 
ftate, without invading that authority which is divine; nor Chrif. 
tians ever {ubfcribe under fevere penalties, to the truth of holy writ, 
at the demand of a human authority, without betraying the honour 
and fufficiency of fcripture, without aéting an unfaichfu! part with 
refpeét to that teltimony which is greater than the witnefs of men, 
without violating their allegianc: to Chrilt, the fole legitlator in his 
own kingdom. — 

¢ Your bill, Sir, fays Mr. Fell, ftrikes at the very root of Pro- 
teftantifm and Chriitianity. It conneéts even the word of God itlelf 
with an intermediate human authority for its fupport; cuts off the 
divine and unalienable. rights of conicience, and abolithes that re- 
ligious liberty wherewith Chrift hath made us free.’ 

There is a great deal more in thefe letters to the fame purpole; 
but we fhall only obferve in regard to them, that whatever commen- 
dations the Author may deferve for his zeal. in defence of religious 
liberty, he deferves none for the manner in which he has treated fome 
of his diffenting brethren. . P 
Art. 51. 4 Letter to the Members of the new Afficiation for alter 

ing the Articles and Liturgy of the Church of Lngland, 8vo. 6d. 

Hingefton. 1773. 

There is a Pathos in this performance which fhews the Author to 
be very much in earneft. But his integrity is far fuperior to his 
judgment. At the time of the feparation from the church of Rome, 
the fame fentiments and the fame language might have been adopted, 


with almoit equal propriety, by a zealous Papift, . Surely that 
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of reafoning cannot be valid, which might be urged in every coun- 
ry, and in every age, again{ft every degree of reformation, P 
Art. 52. 4 Short View of the Controverfies occafioned by the Con- 
pjional, and the Petition to Pariiament for Relief in the Matter of 
Subfeription, &c. Bvo. 6d. Johnfon, 1773. 
The caief merit of this little tract confifls in its giving a cata- 
logue of the pieces which have appeared upon the fubjects of clerical 
and Univerfity fub{criptions, fince the publication of the Confeffional. 


‘the hiftorical account prefixed is valuable fo far as it goes; but it’ 


might, we think, have juitly admitted of fome enlargement. K. 

Art. §3- 4 Sketch of Contradiétions and Inconfiftencies in the Ob- 
ligations laid upon Clergymen, in order to qualify themfelves for mi- 
niftring in the Church of England, as by Law cftablifoed. Folio. 

Single Sheet. 6d. Bladon. 

The contradictions and inconfiftencies attendant upon minifterial 
conformity, are here pointed out in an acute and fenfible manner ; 
but alas! we fear, to very little purpofe. The clergy muft fill con- 
tinue to fubmit to thefe contradictions and inconfillencies, unlefs they 
choofe to be expofed to poverty and ruin. ° 
Art. 54. 4n Addrefs to the Right Reverend the Bifbops of the 

Church of England; with Relation to the Bill of the Diffenters, By 

a Diflenting Minilter. 8vo. 6d. Bladon, 1773. 

This is a plain, fenfible, and ferious addrefs; but alas! Their 
Lordthips have lent a deaf ear to infiruficn, and have followed the de- 
wvites of their own hearts. e 
Art. 55. The Chriftian World unmafked. Pray come and peep. 

By John Berridge, A. M. Vicar of Kverton, Bedfordfhire, late 

Fellow of Clare-Hall, Cambridge, and Chaplain to the Right 

Honourable the Earl of Buchan. 8vo. 2s. Dilly. 1773. 

The oddity of the, title page will give our Readers fome notion of 
what they are to expect from this performance. John Berridge, 
A.M. &c. is a kind of arch wag, but he introduces his drollery 
where it would leaft of all be expected. What is Mr. Berridge! Is 
hea Solifidian, an Antinomian, or a Sandemanian? Whatever he is, 
his performance is not wholly deftitute of good fenfe. He delivers 
{ome real truths, and throws out fome {mart reflections; and is both 
ludicrous and fatyrical, though he writes on religious fubjeéts. His 
obfervations are delivered ina kind of dialogue between himfelf and 
his reader, fometimes his manner is tolerably entertaining; but 
in other inftances his wit and humour are very low and rather {cur- 
rilous, while he is aiming his reflections at thofe Chriftians whofe 
fentiments in divinity are different from his own. We fhall there- 
fore here take our leave of the vicar of Everton. Hi , 
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I. The Character and Blefiduefs of the righteous reprefented :—at Ha- 
berdafhers’-Hall, on the. Death of William Cromwell, Efq; 
July.9, 1772. ‘To which are added, The Speech delivered at his 
interment; with a brief Account of the Cromwell Family — 
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about the Year of our Lord toco, to the prefent Time, By 

Thomas Gikbons, D.D. 8vo. 1s. Buckland, &c, 

This difcourfe is rendered remarkable, principally by the account 
of the family to which the late Mr. Cromwell belonged. The ac. 
count is taken, we are told, from ‘ a genealogy itill extant, which 
appears to have been extracted from the Welch chronicles about the 

ear 1602, to fhew the defcent of Sir Henry Cromwell, whe was then 
living. This genealogy commences in the perfon of Glotbyan, fifth 

Lord of Powes, who married Morpeth, daughter and heire(s of Edwyn 

ap Tydwall, Lord of Cardigan, who was lineally defcended from 

Cavidig. of whom the county of Cardigan took the name of Ceye. 

digion, His fon, Gwaith Voyd, was Lord of Cardigan, Piayes, 

Gawayte, and Gwayne/aye. He was wounded in battle againit diye, 

a Scythian infidel, in defending the temple of St. Davi.s, and died 

according to the Welch chronicles, about the Norman conquett, 

Anno Domini 1066, and was buried at Fountatz-Gate, in the parith 

of Cavan. From Gavinfan ap Gwaith, who was fecond fon of the 

above Gava‘th Voyd, and inherited the Lordhhip of Powes, was 
lineally defcended, through about thirteen generations, and in about 
four-hundred and forty years, Morgan Wiliams, who in the reign of 

King Henry VINE. married the fitter of Tuomas Cromwerg 

karl of Effex. Morgan Williams had a fon named Richard, who te- 

fided at Hinchingbrocke in Huntingdonfbire, and who was knighted, 
not by the name of Walliams, but Cromwe tt, and married Frances, 
the daughter of Sir Tomas Méurfyn, Lord Mayor of London, a native 
of Ely, in Cambridgefoire.” Sir Richard’s fon was Sir Henry Crom. 
well, knighted by Queen Elizabeth, in 1563: he had feveral chil- 
dren; his fecond fon, Robert Cromwell, Efq; ‘ fixed his refidence 
at Huntingdon, and the houfe in which he lived, or at leait the fpot 
on which it ftood, is ‘ fhewn to this day, as the place where his me- 
morable fon Oxivex was born,’ in the parith of St. Fobn, April'2s, 


1599- 


family, but our limits will not admit ofour tranfcribing them. How- 
ever, wé thought that the above view of the genealogy of the famous 
Protefter might be acceptable to many of our Readers. We hall 
only farther obferve that Mr. William Cromwell, on whofe deceale 
the fermon was preached, was the grandfon of Henry Cromwell, the 
fecond fon of Oliver, and died in the soth year of his age. Hi. 
M. The Excellency of the Spirit of Benevolence.—Preached before the 

Univerfity of Cambridge, Dec. 28,1772. By the Rev. John Jebb. 

M. A, late Fellow of St. Peter’s College. 8vo. 6d. White, 

1773. 

This difcourfe is addreffed in an-agreeabJe and fenfible dedication, 
to the ingenuous youth, who bawe attended the theological lefures infi-. 
tuted at Cambridge, Nov. 21, 1768. It is ingenious and ftriking, 
and we doubt not will be acceptable to many Readers. The 
text is, Jt is more bleed to give than to receioe.—* Hath 
heaven, fays the Preacher, blefled thee with niches; coniider 
thyfelf as the appointed difpenfer of them to thy drethren: and 
know, that thy happinefs does not confift in the envied poffeffion, but 
in the liberal communication of thy fubftancé. Thou a 
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happies than thy poorer neighbour :—He receives thy: favours, thou 
conferreft them. Beat down the fpirit of pride, which caufes thee 
toinfult the lowly fortune of thy lefs happy brother. The fenfe of 
pain, arifing from a comparifon of his itate with thine, fhall be 
diminifhed in his breaft; and thow fhalt find thy reward, in that 
inward tranquillity which meeknefs fhall infpire. The giftof fupe- 
yior wifdom, and abilities—the advantages of learning—are valuable 
only in the ufe. He that inereafeth knowlege, increafeth forrow, 
sf he toileth only for himfelf. If he hath no other end in view, 
than the gratification of a vain afpizing fptrit, the humble diffidence 
of the unlettered peafant is more deferving of our praife. Let not 
then the light of {cience fhine mward only on thyfelf. Let it irradiate 
thy neighbour’s footiteps with its friendly beam. Let it light him on 
his dark: and dangerous way throsgh the wildernefs of human life. 
The ray of knowledge, which thus informs bis mind, fhall by {trong 
refletion more powerfully illuminate thine own. Repine not though 
thy humbler {tation circumfcribe thy powers of being ufeful, within 
anarrower fphere. No man fiveth to himfelf; the labours of the 
lowlieft of the fons of men are neceffary to the well being of the 
whole, Confecrate them, by an upright intention, to the general ~ 
ood. ‘True merit fhall not hereafter be difregarded, though now 

it may lie concealed in the obfcurer walks of private life. ‘ihe im- 

partial hour of future retribution fhall call forth the friend of man, 

whatever may have been his ftation here below, to fubftantial hap~ 

pinefs; and place an unfading crown of glory on his brow.’ . 
The above is a fpecimen of the manner in which this worthy 

preacher confiders and recommends the {pirit and prattice of bene- 

volence. 

{I. Preached before the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in the Abby 
Church of Weftminfter, January 30, 1773. By John Lord Bithop 
of Peterborough. 4to. 6d. Robfon. 1773. 

We find an uniformity of character and a polite mediocrity of 
tompofition, in moft of the Sermons preached before the Lords on 
the 30th of January, which render them, upon the whole, rather 
infipid to perfons of difcernment and fpirit. The prefent difcourfe 
by no means rifes above the common clafs, The fubject is modera- 
tion, and the good bifhop has treated it in fo trimming a manner, 
as to avoid making any exprefs declaration of his opinions concerning 
the grand queftions Thich relate to civilgovernment. He evidently 
appears, however, to lean more to the fide of authority than of 
liberty. We confefs that we are in a certain degree difappointed, as 
we had been taught to expect fomething greater and better from Dr. 
Hincheliffe than what is now laid before the public. But it is pof- 
fible to be an excellent claflical {cholar, to be a man of fenfe, and to 
have much knowledge of the world, without being able to make 
a confiderable figure as an Author, When fhall we fee again fuch 
thirtieth of January Sermons as thofe of Dr. Porteus and Bithop 
Warburton ? . 
IV, The Influence of Chriftianity on Civil Society,—atSt. Mary’s, Oxford 5 

at the A ffizesbefore the Judges and the Univerfity, March 4, 1777. 

By George Horne, D.D. Prefident of Magdalen College, and 
’ Chaplain-in-Ordinary to his Majefty: 8vo. od. Rivington. 

From 
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From Tit. ii. 11, 12. Dr. Horne fhews' the friendly afpe& which 
the Chriftian religion bears toward the earthly welfare and felicity of 
mankind. Itis an ufeful difcourfe, and contains a juft defence of 
the gofpel, againft fome objeftions brought by Lord Shaftetbury anq 
others,, who have.miftakenly reprefented the religion of Chrift as un. 
favourable to the true interefts of civil fociety. ‘There are jn it ob- 
fervations and exhortations, which are fuitable to all parties; and 
fome pofitions which will be peculiarly acceptable to thofe who are 
zealous for what is commonly ttiled orthodoxy, 

V. Human Life a State of Pilgrimage.—A farewel Sermon, preached 
at St. John’s, Hackney, March 14th 1773. By George Marriott, 
Leéturer of St, Luke’s, Middlefex, and late Curate of Hackney, 
4to. 6d. Leacroft. 

I!luftrates and properly applies, that memorable obfervation made 
by the Author of the Epiitle to the Hebrews.—* For here we have 
no continuing city ; but we feek one to come.’ 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


Friend reminds us of the Hiforical View of the Controverf 
concerning the intermediate State, of which he fuppofes we 

have * zewer taken the leaft notice.’ He will find our account of the 
firft edition of that work, in the 32d Vol. of the Review. The 
fecond Edition’ we have procured, .in confequence of our Friend’s 
Letter; and we propofe to take fome farther notice of it in our next 
number. N.B. It appears, by the title-page of this fecond Edition, 
a t it is‘ printed for J. Wheble, in Pater-nofter row:’ but our 
Orrefpondent {peaks of this Book as ‘* publifhed by Goldfmith in 


Pater-nofter-row.’ We fuppofe it is the fame work, with a different 


title: which he, perhaps, can account for. 





S.B. In a Letter dated Parnfapk, Ap. 16. takes noticeof @ 
farther * inftance of Plagiarifm in the late Mr. Langhorne’s Sermons; 
but our Correfpondent 1s too hard on the memory of Mr. L. as well 
as too poignant on the fuppofed ofitancy of his. Editor. If he will 
be pleafed to turn back to the page of our Review, which contains 
the paflages borrowed from Seed’s Sermons, he will find that they were 
introduced by an acknowledgment of the preacher’s obligation to 


‘ alate amiable Writer.?»—I\t is true, however, that the feveral para- 


graphs, thus borrowed, ought to have been diftinguifhed by marks of 
quotation. - 





The Addrefi to the Public, relative to the propofed Hiftory of 


Chefhire, is received, and {hall be attended.to, at our firft leifure. 





Philalethes recommends to our notice, a foort Difcourfe on the Di- 
vinity of Chrift.—We have enquired for it at the Bookfellers, but 
h4vt not yet been able to proeure a copy. If it fhould hereafter fall 
into our hands, it will doubtlefs be mentioned,—in common with 
other new publications. 
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* See M. Rev. for laft Month. 
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